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PREFACE 


This book is a study of an important aspect of 
the problem of relationship between the Imperial 
Kushanas and the Deccan. It critically evaluates 
the data which have been interpreted as indicating 
the rule of Kanishka I over a large portion of the 
peninsular India. Incidentally it also examines the 
possibility of any connection of the Kushana monarchs 
preceding Kanishka I with that territory. The other 
part of the problem, relating to the question of 
association of the successors of Kanishka I with the 
Deccan, will be discussed in near future in a separate 
volume. As a bibliography, relevant to the whole 
subject, will be furnished at the end of that volume, 
we have refrained from publishing a separate biblio¬ 
graphy in the present one. Nevertheless, full refe¬ 
rences to the sources discussed in this text are given 
in the notes printed at the end of each chapter. 

In spelling of proper names, we have tried to 
follow, with a few necessary exceptions, conventional 
forms. For example, the name of the son of the 
Kushana king> Kujula is written as V'ima Kadphises 
and not as V'ima Kathphisa. Sin, appearing on 
Kushana coins, has been transcribed as sfia. The 
sound signified by san is known to have been 
expressed by the letter sha in Indian sources. No 
diacritical mark has been used, with a few exceptions,, 
in modern proper names, including geographical. 
The term InJtj denotes, unless otherwise indicated, 
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the Indian subcontinent comprising the territories 
of Indian Republic and Pakistan. 

In course of my research I have received valuable 
advices and suggestions from Dr. R. G. Basak, Prof. 
S K. Saraswati, Prof. A. L. Basham, Prof. H. W. Bailey, 
Prof. E. J. Pulleyblank, Dr. S. K. Mitra, Dr. S. R. 
Banerjee and Dr. K. K Das Gupta. Translations of 
relevant passages from Chinese have been done by 
Mr. I. Legaza, from Greek and Latin by W. Metzler, 
from Tibetan by Mr. B. Mukherjee and from Arabic 
and Persian by Mr. A. Khallaquc. I owe a debt of 
gratitude to each of them. 

The manuscript has been carefully typed out and 
made ready for press by Mr. S. K. Mukherjee. 1 
have been assisted in various other ways by Messrs. 
D. N. Das, S. Chowdhury, D P. Gupta, R. Chatterjee, 
D. Dutta, S. N. Dey, N. Dey and A. Bhattacharyya. 
The jacket and the map have been drawn by Mr. D. 
Roy. Mr. C. Sen of the P. B. Press has seen the book 
through the press. The index has been prepared 
by Miss. B. Saraswati. I am grateful to each of them 
for taking personal care in course of the preparation 
and printing. 

In spite of our best efforts some printing mistakes 
have crept in ( see the Corrigenda ). For this I crave 
indulgence of readers. 


Calcutta, 
November, 1916 


B, N. Mukherjee 
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KANISHKA I AND THE DECCAN 




CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

A 

Like that of many dynasts of yore, the apparent 
political importance of the Imperial KusliSnas,^ 
alluded to in epigraphic, numismatic and literary 
sources,“ is not matched by detailed information on 

the history of their territorial expansion. Hence any 
citation of an unnoticed datum or an attempt 

to evalute known sources pertaining to Kushana 
hegemony is always welcome to Orientalists. From 
this point of view, Sylvaiu Levi’s paper ‘Kaniska et 
Satavahana’, published posthumously in the Journal 
Asiatique^^ forms a landmark in the study of Kushana 
history. 

Levi attempted to demostrate with the help of 
various data that the Kushana monarch Kanishka (I)”* 
exercised personal authority over a great part of the 
Deccan.® Though several earlier® and later"^ scho¬ 
lars expressed or indicated their faith in a similar 
theory, none of them tried to substantiate it with the 
seriousness displayed by Ldvi. This theory hinges 
to a large extent on his data and arguments. 

As there fs no gainsaying the importance of the 
Imperial Kushanas in oriental history, one shojild 

appraise cnitically Ldvi’s reasonings and also the 

« 

arguments of other scholars in favour of this view. 
For the same reason it is also necessary to scrutinise 
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the data which have been considered as suggesting 
the rule of other Kushana sovereigns in the Deccan.® 
We intend to discuss in a seperate volume the 
question of relationship between Kanishka Vs 
successors and the peninsular India. In the present 
treatise we shall review the problem concerning the 
hold of Kanishka I ( and his predecessors ) over the 
Deccan. Such a review is a sine qua non for a proper 
understanding of the trends in the expansion of the 
Kushana power in India. 


B 

Before proceeding further we must, however, 
define the limits of the Deccan. The name ‘Deccan’ 
is a corruption of the word DaUshina^ or Dakshy,a 
meaning, inter alia t ‘south’ as well as ‘right’^^. The 
expression Dakshina-dis probably denotes a southern 
regionin a section of the Atharva Veda^^^ but its 
limits are not indicated. 

A rough idea of the relative geographical 
position of Dakshina is provided by the Aitareya 
Brdhmana, It refers to the Dhruvd-MadhyamS-Pratish^hd- 
di§, the Prdchi di§^ the Pratichi-dU^ the Dakshii}d-di§ 
and the Udlchi~dU^^, Dakshind-di§^ mentioned along 
with the Middle, Eastern, Western and Northern 
quarters, should denote the Southern region 
situated apparently to the south of the Middle or 
Central zone.^"^ 

, The Manu-smriti, probably a work of the period be¬ 
tween c. 200 B.c. and a.d. 200,^ ® indicates i;he Vindhya 
Mountain as the southern boundary of the Madhya- 
de^a.^® As it has been demonstrated by H, C. Ray 
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Chaudhuri, the name VinAhya was loosely applied 
in early Indian sources to the whole chain of hills 
frogi Gujarat to the Gaya district, lying (partly) on 
both sides of the Narmada.^’ This suggests the 
latter range of hills or a part of it as the northern 
limit of the Southern zone.^® 

This inference is substantiated by the Na\yasastra 
of Bharata, parts of which may be dated to the early 
centuries of the Christian Bra (or even to an earlier 
It refers to a region called Dakshinatyay^^ 
the name literally meaning ‘(^he area) pertaining or 
belonging to the south,and states that the style of 
Dakshi'^atya or ‘(the region) pertaining or belonging to 
the south^ was followed in ‘countries’ between the 
Southern sea and the Vindhya.^^ Apparently the 
same, or substantially the same, territory was included 
by the identical text in Dakshinapatha where it locates 
the Mahendra (the chain of hills from Ganjam to 
Tinnevelly),®® Malaya (the range of hills from the 
region of the Nilgiris to the Cape Comorin with the 
exception of the mo^t southerly spurs of the Travan- 
core hills)^^, Sahya (the Western Ghats from the 
Tapti to the Nilgiris),®® Palamanjara and Mekala 
(the Maikal range, a part of the Central Vindhyas, 
in M-P.)"*" 

The expression Bak&hit^apatha literally means 
‘the way to the South.’ This may have been its 
original meaning or at least one of the earliest 
connotations. Sowever, in the Na^ya§astra and also 
in several other sources the term has been used^, 
as it appear^ frpm the contexts, to denote the 
Southern region of India. Probably* in' that zone 
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was included at least a part of the way which 
originally led from somewhere in Northern India 
to the southernmost settlements in the early days 
of Aryan expansion in peninsular India, long before 
Christ."^ 

The Mahabharata, compiled between c. 400 B.C. 
and A.D. 400,®® locates Dakshinapatha apparently 
to the south of the land of the Vidarbhas and of the 
Kosalas.®® The Vidarbhas probably occupied the 
modern Berar region,®® and Kosala should be 
identified as Southern Kosala comprising probably 
the area now included in the Sambalpur-Bilaspur- 
Raipur tract.® ^ As hills lying across these territories 
may be considered as associated with the Vindhyan 
range,®® the information of the Mahabharata does 
not contradict the sources suggesting the Vindhya 
as northern boundary of Dakshinapatha. 

The Na\yasastra may perhaps indicate another 
definition of its northern limits. As noted above, 
the Mekala, mentioned in this text as situated in 
Dakshinapatha, has been identified with the Maikal 
range, associated with the Central Viudhyas. It 
is the source of the river Narmada, also called 
Mekala-suta.®® This river, which flows between 
the Vindhyan spurs and across the uppermost parts 
of peninsular India until it falls into the Gulf of 
Cambay,®^ may well have been considered simul¬ 
taneously with, as well as in addition to, the Vindhya 
as forming the northern limits of the Southern 
tcountry. Dakshinapatha,®® mentioned in the 
Kamasutra of Vatsyayana (composed perhaps sometime 
between c. 150 B.C. and A.D. 400),®® was indeed 
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described by its commentator, though of a 
much later period, as lying to the south of the 
Narmada,®"^ The same limit is also indicated by 
such early mediaeval sources like the Kaira grant 
aud the KavyamlmaMm> The first locates Dakshina- 
patha between the Setu (i.e. the Adam’s bridge)®® 
and the Narmada.®® According to the Kavyamlmathsay 
Dakshinapatha stretched after (i.e. to the south of) 
Mahishmati,^® identifiable with either Mandhata or 
Maheshwar on the Narmada.^ ^ 

It should, however, be noted here that the 
Narmada, which rises in the Maikal range in M.P., 
does not flow to the east,^® aud we should also 
take into account that though an inscription of 
Maukhari Ananta-varman, found in the Nagarjuni 
hill in the Gaya district, applies the name Vindhya 
to that hill,^® no early Indian source extends the 
boundary of Dakshinade^a or Dakshinapatha to 
that area. Hence our idea of the north-eastern 
limits of Dakshinapatha of early Indian sources is 
not very clear. In fact, Kosala, probably Dakshina 
Kosala or the modern Raipur-Bilaspur-Sambalpur 
area, is placed above Dakshinapatha by a §loka of 
the Mahahharata^^^ and in Dakshinapatha by the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta (4th 
century A.D.).^® Similarly, the Kalingas, who 
occupied, in the early centuries of the Christian Era, 
parts of coastal Orissa and littoral Andhra Pradesh 
up to the Gfldavari,^® were described as a people 
of Dakshinapatha in one section and as that of the 
Eastern region in another section of the iVafyV 
§U8tra,^'^ Certain manuscripts of tire Matsya ^Pura^ 
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locate the habitat of the Kalihgas in Madhyade^a 
or the Middle country and also in DaTcshinapatha.** ® 

The inclusion of Kalinga in Southern region 
is also indicated by the NatyaSastra^s description of 
the Maheudra Mountain, i.e. the Bastern Ghats 
from Gaujam to Tinnevelley, as situated in Dakshi- 
napatha/® The dominions of, some of the kings 
of Dakshinapatha, mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription,®® may be located in the territory once 
included iu Kalinga and now situated in parts of 
coastal Orissa and littoral Andhra Pradesh.®^ 

This information on Kalinga’s relation with 
Southern, Central and Eastern zones strongly 
indicates that at least the regions of coastal penin¬ 
sular India to the south of Kalinga was always 
regarded as a Southern territory. As noted above, 
Kalinga of the early centuries of the Christian Era 
may have stretched down to the Godavari. 

It appears that within the north-eastern boundary 
of Dakshinapatha of this period lay parts of south¬ 
eastern M.P. and inland Orissa as well as coastal 
Orissa or at least littoral peninsular India to the 
south of the Godavari. Other sections of the northern 
limits were demarcated by the Vindhya, or/and also 
perhaps by the Narmada. 

This definition, however, does not necessarily 
mean that no area above the Vindhyas was ever 
described as a southern territory. A Jataka 
story indeed refers to one Avanti hs situated in 
Dakkhinapatha (i.e. Dakshinapatha).®® However, 
this Avanti may have been different from Avanti 
in Malwa,®® and may perhaps be identified with 
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Avanti-Dakkhinapatha (i.e. Avanti-Dakshinapatha), 
mentioniid in Jataka^^ and located probably 

soipewhere in the direction of the south of Avanti of 
Malwa.®® 

It is also possible that these Jataka stories allude 
to an age before Christ when the southernmost Aryan 
settlements did not expand beyond or much to the 
south of Avanti (in Malwa), or at least when the 
northern limits of Dakshinapatha were not yet 
specified.®® 

We can also suggest that some political reason 
may have been responsible for the (temporary) 
extension of the the name of Southern zone {Bakshina- 
patha) to the Malwa region, if it included Avanti in 
question. In fact, epigraphic sources demonstrate 
that the Satavahanas, three of whom have been 
described in three different inscriptions as lords of 
Dakshinapatha (Dakhinapatha and Dakhinapatha in 
Prakrit),®"^ extended their authority to Malwa at 
least once®® or perhaps twice.®® Such territorial 
aggrandisements of Southern powers may have 
resulted in temporary ejtpansious of the connotation 
of the name Dakshi'r^apcitha.^^ 

Testimonies of such a nature thus do not invalidate 
the above hypothesis about the northern limits of 
Dakshinapatha in the early centuries of the Christian 
E;ra. 

Dakshinapatha of the Naiyaiastra extended, as 
noted above, Irom the Vindhya to the Dakshina- 
samudra.®^ The latter expression, meaning tl^e 
‘Southern sea,’ probably denotes the Indian Ocean. 
This inclusion of the southernmost parts of India in 
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Dakshinapatha is also directly or indirectly suggested 
by some early mediaeval sources. 

However, the Periplom Tes Erythras Thalasses (better 
known as the Periplus Maris Erythraei), a work of the 
1st century A.D.,®® differentiates Dakhinabades, i.e. 
Dakshinapatha,®^ from L/imurike,®® the name of 
which is emended as Dimurihe^^^ meaning Dravidaka 
or the Dravij^a country,®^ Of the localities of 
Dakhinabades mentioned in the Periplm* narration 
of India’s western sea-board, the two southernmost 
ones apparently were Khersonesos and Leuke nesos.® ® 
The Karwar Point in North Kanara represents the 
Khersonesos,®® and the modern Pigeon island may 
be identified with Leuke nesos (or White island). 
The Periplus describes Naura and Tyndis as the first 
market towns of Limurike (i.e. Dimurike)^^ or the 
Dravida country. Naura is identified with modern 
Cannanore"^^ and Tyndis with modern Thondi 
near Quilandi in Malabar/® These identifications 
suggest that the southern boundary of Dakhinabades- 
Dakshinapatha should be placed along a line across 
inter alia Southern Mysore and the territories to its 
east. It has been claimed by some scholars that 
certain epic passages also indicate the exclusion of 
Far South from Dakshinapatha.'^^ 

Thus in the early centuries of the Christian Era, 
which practically covered the period of the Kushana 
hegemony, the geographical names Dakshiiia^ Dakshi^a" 
patha and Dakshirf,atya espicially de'noted the area 
limited on the north by inter alia the Vindhyas or the 
Narmada and on the south by inter alia a line accross 
modern Mysorfe and the territories to its east. The 
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area was apparently bounded by the Bay of Bengal 
on the east and by the Arabian Sea on the west/^ 
\This definition of the term Dakshi<tyi finds echo in 
one of the modern connotations of the word ‘Deccan* 
{<Dakshii}a). Though geographically the name 
‘Deccan’ often denotes the whole of peninsular 
India,^ ® it is also used.to mean only a part of the latter 
region lying upwards from Mysore”^ and southwards 
from the Vindhyas^® or the Narmada'^® or the 
line of the Satpura hills. 

Within a territory so specified are included 
Southern Gujarat, Maharashtra, parts or whole of 
Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, parts of Southern M. P., 
and portions of inland as well as coastal Orissa. Our 
enquiries in the following chapters will be confined 
to the activities of the Kiishanas in this Dakshina- 
Deccan. 


NOTES 

1. By the term ‘Imperial Kusbanas’ we denote the rulers 
belonging to the groups of Kadphises I and Kanishkal. 
We have suggested later in this volume and also else¬ 
where that members of both these groups belonged 
to the same family. See Appendix i; and B. N. 
Mukherjee, Studies in Kusha'^a Genealogy and Chrono¬ 
logy, chapter ii (in the press). 

2. For references to these sources, see Numismatic Chronicle, 
1892, 3rd series, vol. xii.pp 40-82 aud 98-169; B&gram, 
pp. 118 flfi JA, 1958, vol. ccxLVi. pp 386 ff and 422 flf; 
B. N. Puri, India Under the Kusha.'^as, pp. 229 ff; 

3. JA, 1936, vol. ccxxvin pp. 61 ff. 

4. We should record here that L6vi did •not describe the 
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first Kushana king bearing the name Kanishka as 
Kanishka I. We arc doing so here in order to distin¬ 
guish him from two other Kushana rulers of the s^'^ie 
uame (see Summary of Papers, XXVI International 
Congress of Orientalists, 1964 p. 171). 

5. JA, 1936, vol. ccxxviri, pp. 61 92. 

6. B J. Rapsou [GCADWK, pp. cv-cvii); D. R. Bhau- 
darkar {M, 1918, vol. xlvii, p 153); S. Kouow {CII, 
vol. ir, pt. I, pp. Txix-Lxx ; Journal of Indian History, 
1936, vol. XII, pp. 40-45) j etc. 

7. A. Banerjee-Sastri {IHQ, 1937, vol. xiir, pp 211-217); 
R. Ghirshraau {B&gram, p. 145); D. C. Sircar {AIU, 
p, 179); F. W. Thomas {NIA, 1944, vol. vii, pp. 95 96) ; 
O. Maenchen-Helfen {JAOS, 1945, vol. Lxv. p. 80, 
f. n. 110); J. B. Van Lohuizen-De Leeuw {The *'Scythian'^ 
Period, p. 384) ; J. N. Baiierjea {Com. His Ind , vol. il. 
pp. 237 and 274 ); etc. 

8. See the data and theories put forward by E. J. 
Rapson {OCADWK, pp. cv-cvii and cxii); R. D. 
Banerji {lA, 1908, vol. xxxvir, p. 60) ; G. Bfihler (Ibid , 
1913 vol. XEII, pp. 189-190) ; D. R. Bhandarkar 
{Ibid , 1918, vol. XLVII, p. 76) ; V. A. Smith {EIII, 4th 
edition, p. 222); K. A, Nilakanla Sastri {JRAS, 1926, 
p. 661) J S. Konow (Ofl, vol. ii, pt. i, pp. xxvi-xxvii 
and LXVii-LXX); R. Ghirshman {Bbgram, p. 135); G. V. 
Rao {EHDY, vol. i, p. 128); B. N. Puri {Op. dt., 
pp. 22-23); etc. 

9. Imperial Gazetteer of India, vo). XI, p. 205, 

10. M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Bicticnary 

(reprint, 1951), pp 466 466. 

11. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith observed that the 
expression Dakihiiid pada occurring 4n the ^ig VedUt 
X, 61, 8, should mean ‘with southward foot’ (A, Mac- 

* donell and A. B. Keith, Vedio Index of Names and 
SulgeotSf vol, .i, p. 337). But, iu fact, the WQ«d dakshi^d 
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is mentioned in the relevant ^loha in the phrase sarat- 
pada na dakshi<(i.aparavfifi (x^ 8), and it does not 

necessarily mean ‘sollthward^ 

\2^iAarva Veda, xix, 17, 3. 

13. Aitareya Brdhmana, VIII, 3, 14. 

14. See also H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, Studies in Indian 
Antiquities (2ud edition.), p. 59. 

15. AIU, p. 255. 

16. Manu»smTiti% n, 21. 

17. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, Op. cit, pp, 113-114, 

18. Madhyadefia is placed between the Himavat and the 
Paripatra in the Saundaranmda-kdvya ofASvaghosha 
(il, 62), composed in or abont the age of Kanishka 
(I) (M. Winteniitz, A History of Indian Literature, vol. I, 
p 513; .< 4717 , pp. 147 and 265). II. C. Ray Chaudhuri 
has convincingly argued that the Paripatia mountain 
should be identified with the portion of the modern 
Vindhyas to the west of Bhopal, together with the 
Aravalli hills (H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, Op. cit, pp. 
114-115). Such an identification supports our inter¬ 
pretation of the evidence of the Manu*smxiti. 

According to some Buddhist texts, including the 
Mahavaggaoi the Vmaya Pi\alta the river Salalavatl 
and the town Setakannika were respectively on the 
south-eastern and eastern limitsof the Majjhimade&a or 
the Middle country {Mahavagga, v, 13, 12), The Divya- 
vaddna locales the town Saravati to the immediate south 
of the Middle country and places a river, called Saravati, 
to the east of that town {Divydvaddna, i j E, B. Cowell 
and R. A. Neil (editors). The Divydvadana, p. 21). 

See also JRA8, 1904, pp. 86-87. 

19. M. Ramakri.sJjna Kavi (editor), Nd^ya^dstra of Bhardia 
Muni (Gaekawad’s Oriental Series, no. xxxvr, 2nd 
edition), p. 14 ; L. Renou and J. Filliozat, Plnde^ 
Classique, yol. II, pp. 118-119; M. Ghosh, The 
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NS^ya^skar A Treatise on Hindu Dramaturgy and 
Histrio 7 iics aserihed to Bharaia Muni, vol i, pp. l^xxi f. 

20. NiS^yaidstra (Gaekawad’s Orieutal Series), xiii, 64. 

21. M. Mouier-Williams, Op.cit.f p. 475; Pacini, Asu{a* 
dhydyl, iv, 2, 98. It is not certain whether Panhii meant 
‘south* by the word dakshind in the $utra dahshh^d 
pa§chat’pura»iyak (iv, 2, 98). 

22. Na\yci§astra, (Gaedkawad’s Oriental Series), xiil, 41, 

23. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, Op. cit., p, 99. 

24. Ibid, p. 101 ; F. E. Pargiler, Marlianieya Pwana ttraus- 
lation), p. 285, f. n. 

25. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, Op cit., p. 102. 

26. See also p. 118. Dakshinapatha is mentioned to¬ 
gether with Surash^ra in the Baudhdyaiia-dhauna sUira, 

1,1,2,14. 

27. It may be suggested that southernmost Aryan settle¬ 
ments were once on the Godavaii, to which was 
stretched 'the way to the South’ leading from the North. 
In this connection see the Paraya<^a-vagga, i, 1 and 2 
of the &Htta-nipata j B. C. Law, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, p. 60 ; H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, Op. cit., pp. 
60f} G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pnli Pioper Names, 
vol. I. p. 1061 ; etc, 

28. M. Winteruitz, Op.cit.ypp. 454-475. 

29. Mahdbhdraia, HI. 61, 23. 

30. EIIDY, p. 24. 

31. SI, p. 257, f. n. 1. 

32. Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. xxvi, pi 41 ; H. C. Ray 
Chaudhuri, Op, cit., pp. 60f; etc. 

d'i. Ibid,\ PHAI,pA2^ \ S. Konow (editor), liaja-^ekhara's 
Karpura-mafijarl, p. 182. 

34, Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. XXvi, pi. 39 and 41. 

35* KarnasUira, HI* 3, 3. 

v 

36, H, C, Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India (2ud 
edition), pp, 1-27. 
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37. Karryisnirat ih 5, 28, commcutary. (G. D. Sliastri 
(editor), The Kemaillka hy V&tsysyafM Muni, Kashi 
Sanskrit Series, no. 29, 1929, p. 112). It shonid be 

^ noted here that the Kamasntra, nl, 3, 3^ refers to 
Dakshinapatha, and the Kamasntra, ii, 5, 23, speaks of 
the Andhras. The commentator Yalodhara included 
this people in Dakshinapatha and explained the latter 
as the country to the south of the Narmada, 

38. lA, 1878, vol. vii, p. 245 j N. L. Dey, 7*Ae Qeographicfd 
Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, p. 181. 

39 I A, 1878, vol. vn, p. 244. 

4 O. Kavyamlmaihm, ch. xv ; C. D. Dalai and R. A, Saslry 
(editors), Kavyamlmafhsd of Bdja.^ekhara (Gaekawitd's 
Oriental Series, no i, 3rd edition), p. 93. 

41 JBAS, 1910, pp. 443 f; H. D. Sankalia, The Exca^afions 
at Maheswar and Navdatolh I952‘68, pp 415. 
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LtvrS THEORY 

A 

As noted above, S. Ldvi supfgested that certain 
sources should indicate Kanishka(l)’s hold over a 
larg^e area of the Deccan. 

Levi drew attention to a section (no. 52) in the 
Periplus, The passage in question, which speaks of 
market towns after Barygaza, ma 3 " be translated as 
follows : 

‘The local market towns (are) in the following 
order : Akabarous («fc) (Akabaros ?), Ouppara (i.e. 
Souppara or Sopara)^ and Kalliena town, which in the 
time of elder Saragaues (or Saraganos) (Saraganus) 
had become a lawful market town. After (that) since 
(the period when) 'Saudanes himself took possession 
of it, it was much obstructed . And Greek vessels, 
which may come to this place by chance, are brought 
to Barygaza under guard.’® 

L^vi took this Sandanes as the master of Barygaza 
or modern Broach^ and of Kalliena or the Kalyau 
region of littoral Konkan.® He conquered, according 
to L^vi, the latter area from Saraganes, identifiable 
with a person (failed Satakarni—a name shared by 
several Satavahana kings.® L^vi wanted to connect 
the name of Sandanes with that of a region whicl 
in Ptolemy’s Geographike Huphegesis^ (better known 
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as Geography) denoted a great part of Western 
Deccan, starting from Sopara, a place situated near 
Bombay and not far from Kalyan."^ In the Latin 
versions of the Geography the name in question appears 
as Ariacha or Arica Saudanorum or Sadanorum.® 
According to L^vi, the form Sandanorum is ‘in com¬ 
plete identity’ with that of Sandanes of the Periplus. 
And if this is so, Sandanes was the master of a great 
part of the Deccan.® 

L^vi then turned to certain Chinese texts. He 
drew attention to the term chen-t‘an appearing before 
the name of Chia-ni-cha, i.e. Kauishka (I),®* in the 
Ta chuang-yen lun ching, which he took to be a Chinese 
translation of the Sutralahkara-^astra by A^vaghosha. 
The translation was done by Knmarajiva in c. A.D. 
405.^° The term chan-t*an accompanied the name 
of Chi-ni-cha, i.e. Kauishka (1)/®“ in Fu fa- 
tsang yin yiian chuan^^ and also in two stories occurring 
in the Tsa pao-tsang ching?-^^ Both these works 
are Chinese translations done by Chi-chia-yeh 
and T‘an-yao in c. A.D. 472,^® Seng-chao, a disciple 
of Kumarajiva, referred in his Wei-tno chie suo shuo 
ching chu to the ‘king of the Yiieh-chih’ in place of 
the chen-t'an of Kumarajiva.^® 

Ldvi demonstrated that ohen-t*an and chan-t‘an were 
different spellings of the same word,and took the 
latter as a royal title of Kauishka (I). The same 
scholar pointed out, following P. Pelliot, that the 
Chinese characters which had been*' used to write 
chen-t*an had also been employed in some other texts 
tb transcribe the Sanskrit name chandana^ meaning 
sandal.^® L^vi.thought that the word was 
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also the Indian original of the name Sandanes appear¬ 
ing in the Periplus and that the latter name should 
be connected with the title chen t'anjchan-Van, This 
would indicate that Sandanes should denote chan-t*au 
Kanishka.^® 

Ivdvi took the word represented by chan-fan in 
Chinese as a title used by the Kushanas. He also 
thought that both the forms chan-t'an and Sandan{es) 
had dn as the final element, which as the genitive- 
plural in middle Iranian was used to be added to the 
name of a spot (country, mountain, river, etc.) in 
order to form an ethnic name. Hence, the base of 
both the forms would be chandan{a) and the stem of 
the latter would be chand{a). 

Chanda in Prakrit means *nioon’, and its corres¬ 
ponding form in Sanskrit is chandra.^'^ The latter 
word probably appeared as chen-t'o before the name 
of Ki-eul, i.e. Kanishka (1),^^“ in the preface of the 
Seng-chia-lo-ch'a so chi ching^ a Chinese translation of 
Sangharaksha’s 0 /done by Saiigha- 
bhuti in c. A.D. 384.*^® According to L^vi, the same 
Chandra epithet of Kanishka (I) is indicated by a 
verse in the Tibetan version of the Mahdraja-Kanika- 
Uhha}^ 

In the title chandra L^vi saw an allusion to 
the expression Yiieh-chih, which literally meant 
Chandra^vaMa or ‘Lunar family*. Hence, Chan-Van 
Kanishka stood for Chand{r)an[a) Kanishka^ and denoted 
Kanishka (I), * the monarch of the Ylteh-chih. 
Sandanes of the Periplus should be identified with a 
Ylteh-chih ki«g, especially with Kanishka (I)^ to 
whom alone, among the Ylleh-chih rulers of the early 
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Christian centuries, the title was known to have been 
ascribed. 

According to L^vi, the official annals such as the 
Hou Han-shu and the Wei-liieh support the idea of the 
Kushana occupation of South India. The first of the 
passages concerned, occurring in chapter cxvili of 
the former text, maybe translated as follows : 

‘The country of Tnng-li has for its capital the city 
of Sha-ch‘i ; it is more than 3,000 (li) to the south¬ 
east of T‘ien-chu ; it is a large country. The climate 
and products of the country are the same as those of 
T‘ien-chu. It has several tens of cities of the first 
order, (the chiefs of which) call themselves “king(s)”. 
The great Yiieh-chih attacked the kingdom and 
enslaved it. The men and women are all eight feet 
tall ; but they are cowardly and weak. Mounted on 
elephants or camels, they go in and come (from) the 
neighbouring kingdoms ; when attacked, they mount 
upon elephants to fight.’ 

The other relevant passage is from the Wei-lueh^ 
and can be translated as follows : - 

‘The country of ChiMi is also called Li“wei-t‘o or 
again P‘ei-li-wang ; it lies more than 3,000 li to the 
south-east to T‘ien-chu. The country is low, humid 
aud warm. The king has for the capital the city of 
Sha-ch‘i. It (the country) has several tens of other 
cities ; the people are cowardly and weak. The 
Ylieh-chih and the T‘ien-chu have attacked and 
subdued ( the country ). This territory is several 
thousands of li from east to west and from north to 
south. Among the people, the men and women are 
all eighteen feeMall. The people mount otf elephants 
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and camels to fight. Now (i.e. at present) the YUeh- 
chih hav^e enslaved (them) and they have imposed 
tsftces (upon them), (or, at present the Yileh-chih have 
made them subject and tributary to themselves)*.®* 
Both these passages obviously describe the same 
country, as Ldvi had recognized. After dismissing 
the reading Chn-li as a scribal error for Tung-U, the 
Chinese characters for the variants being similar, L^vi 
entered upon an examination of three forms, Tung4i, 
Lpwei-t‘o and P‘ei-U-xvang^ He took the first two forms 
as the results of different attempts at transcribing a 
name difficult to pronounce in Chinese, and thought 
that Tung-li i- Li-wei-t^O’^Ton‘ri-{ri-)vi-da would indicate 
one indigenous name denoting ‘South Jndia’, Dravi^a, 
He pointed out that in Indian and Chinese texts 
different forms of this name appeared.*® 

L^vi added that P^ei li of P'ei-li-wang might repre¬ 
sent the last two syllables of Dravt(}a, viz» vic^a, or might 
be connected with the title Vila{vayakura) {sic) appea¬ 
ring on certain coins from the Kolhapur district. The 
latter title, Ldvi observed, was ascribed to Va^ishthi- 
putra and Gautamiputra.*^ The same scholar did not 
propose any identification of Sha-ch‘i, and admitted 
that it much resembled the Chinese transcription of 
the name of the northern city of Saketa, However, 
he pointed out that due to some error the latter city 
was placed by Ptolemy in the region of the Western 
Ghats,*® and inquired into the possibility of a similar 
mistake resulthig in its appearance, in the Chinese 
source, as the capital of South India,*® • 

On the basis of these observations L4vi concludeld 
that the two passages in question indicated the 
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Y'lleh-chili conquest of South India. As he placed 
the date of the information for the passage iti the 
Hou Han-shu sometime between A.D. 25 and 125 dr 
170, he thought that the Yileh-chih were masters of 
South India for a certain period between those 
dates.® ^ 

L^vi thus tried to prove the authority of Sandanes 
= Chan-t‘an=*Kanishka (I) over at least a great part 
of the Deccan, and in order to substantiate his case 
made an attempt to demonstrate the probability of 
the conquests of the Yileh-chih in South India. 

This elaborate theory is partly supported by 
R.Ghirshman®® and vigorously upheld by A. Banerji- 
Sastri.®® The former believes iu Ldvi’s conclusions 
based on the testimony of Ptolemy, but considers the 
above extracts from the PeripluSf the Hou Han-shu and 
the Wei~lueh as indicating the Kushana soverign 
V‘ima Kadphises^ rule over a part of South India.®® 

A. Banerji-Sastri observes that Kanishka(I) 
belonged to the Dittle Yileh-chih group and that the 
latter moved from Arachosia and over the Brahui 
mountain into the Lower Indus region and thence 
to Surashtra and Lata, The sources cited by L^vi 
suggest Kanishka (I)’s authority over Larike (- Lata) 
and Ariake, which Banerji-Sastri takes to denote the 
Siirashtra-Malava region. The same scholar believes 
that Kanishka (I) extended his power to Mathura 
and Varanasi from Malava, and that Chashtana was 
left as the Kshatrapa over the territory from Sind to 
Malava. He also suggests that king Chandanapala, 
wiom Taranatba placed iu Aparanta (i.e. North 
Konkan),®^ was* the pala or ‘governor’ of Dhan-t'an 
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Kanishka (I), the master of Barygaza and littoral 
Koiakaii. Banerji-Sastri seems to be inclined to 
identify this Chandauapala with Chashfcana,''*® which, 
however, was not advocated by L^vi.^® 

B 

The array of testimonies in favour of the theory 
of Kanishka (I)’s hegemony over at least a large 
territory of North-Western Deccan is apparently 
impressive. 

However, a critical analysis shows some flaws in 
Levi’s arguments and conclusions. These demand 
that the stem of Sandanes as well as the original of 
chen-Vanjchan-t'an was chandan ; that the latter was 
the genitive jplnral of chanda {chandra=chen-t^o) ,* and 
that chanda was used as an epithet of Kanishka (I) 
during his lifetime. But it is difficult to believe that 
th-e stem of the Greek nominative singular Sandanes 
was the Indian word chanda with the Iranian genitive 
plural inflexion -an. ^ Again, it is not necessary to 
think that both chen t'anjchan-t'an and chen Vo repre¬ 
sented the same word, even if the Chinese form 
in each case was transliteration of some epithet 
ascribed to Kanishka (I).®^ For, these Chinese terms 
may denote separate words, either having the same 
meaning, or even having different denotations. 

H. W. Bailey has shown that in a manuscript 
from Tun-huang, now in Paris, the word chadrra^ i.e. 
Chandra^ occurs before the name of Kanishka (I) both 
in the Sanskrit and the Khotanese portions of i 
Khotanese §aka legend of Kaniskha (Q’s stupa and 
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vihara.^^ The same scholar lias also traced fn the 
Iranian language of Khotan a word chadana meaning 
‘brilliant’, ‘shiningVornamented*, etc., and has pointed 
out that ‘shilling’ can also be one of the denotations 
of the expression in Sanskrit.® ® Bailey has 

again proved that the Khotanese chadana is a 
modification of an older •tchandanat ‘which in turn 
will be an old Iranian *candana\^'^ An intermediary 
form between *tchandana and chadana may have been 
'*ohandanCt» 

Many of the speakers of the Khotanese language 
in question must have been familiar with Sanskrit. 
Chandra in the former may have been a loan word 
taken from the latter. At least it is certain that chandra 
of the expression chandra-Kanishka, appearing in the 
Sanskrit and the Khotanese versions of the same 
legend, must have the same meaning in both cases, 
viz. ‘shining’ or ‘moon’. It is quite probable that 
both Iranian *chandana and Sanskrit chandra were 
familiar from an early time in the extreme north¬ 
west of the Indian sub-continent and Afghanistan, 
the meeting place of the Iranian and Indian languages 
and once included at least partly within the Kushana 
empire.®® And both Indian chandra and Iranian 
*chandana may have a common denotation, viz, 
‘shining’. So the Chinese ohen-t^anfchan-fan and 
chen4*o may be transliterations respectively of these 
*chandana and chandra,^^ Moreover, both the Chinese 
forms denote, as has been shown by L4vi, one and the 
same person, viz. Kanishka (I). Hence the natural, 
though not certain, inference is to take the' common 
import of the,se two Chinese term# as the one 
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intended by both. 

Thus chen-t*anlchan-t*an < *chandana and chen-fo 
<chandra, appearing in connection with Kanishka (I), 
may mean ‘shining’, and, unlike the surmise of L^vi, 
may not have any direct connection with the word 
Yuihchih. This hypothesis is further substantiated 
by the fact that both the Tsa pao tsang ching^^ and 
the Fn-fatsangyinyllan chuan^^ describe Chi-ni-cha or 
Kanishka (I) simultaneously as chau-t‘an and also as 
‘the king of the Yiieh-chih’. It should also be remem¬ 
bered that though one of the imports of SanskritcAaw- 
dra is ‘moon’, Sanskritic sources betray much more 
familiarity with the expression Tukhara^^^ alluding 
to the people denoted by the term Yuih-chihy^^ than 
with the latter name meaning literally ‘the Lunar 
fainily’.^^ 

No doubt, it may be argued, as indicated above, 
that it is not necessary to assume that chen-fo 
< chandra and chen t*an / chan-Van < *chandana bear 
identical connotation. They may have been two 
different epithets ‘of Kanishka I. It can also be 
contended that as one of the meanings of chen-t^o 
<chandra is ‘moon’, it may contain an allusion to 
the term Yileh-chih^ literally denoting ‘the Lunar 
family’. But even if this line of reasoning is 
found valid, there is no ground to connect the Iranian 
word *chandam, which cannot mean ‘moon’, with the 
expresion Yileh chih. The same may be observed about 
the Indian worB chandana, i.e. ‘sandal’, if it is claimed 
that chetvt^an as well as chan t'an were its trans¬ 
literations. In fact, all such possibilities are virtually 
ruled out, as already noted above, by the simultaneous 
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occurrence of the epithets chan-t'an and *the king of 
the Ylleh-chih’ along with the name of Chi-ni-cha or ' 
Kanishka (I) in certain’Chinese texts. 

The questions now awaiting our attention are 
whether chen-t'anjchan-t^an < *chandana and chen-t^o 
< Chandra were used before the name of Kanishka (I) 
during his lifetime, and if this was so, whether they 
were so well known as to denote this king even when 
they were not accompanied by his name. It is difficult 
to answer either of the questions in the affirmative. 
For chan-t'an occurs in the Chinese versions of works, 
translated, as we have seen, long after any possible 
date for Kanishka And again the original of 

none of them, with the possible exception of one, can 
be traced. 

This exception is the work called the Tachuang- 
yen lun ching. L4vi, as we have seen, took it to be a 
translation of the Sutralahkara-^astra ol Asvaghosha. 
But H. Lhders proved, on the evidence of some 
fragments of a manuscript of the Kalpanatnay4itiid 
of Kuinaralata, that it was this Sanskrit text which 
was the original of the Chinese version in 
question.^* In the translation occurs in one passage 
the phrase chen^t^an Chia-ni-cha^^ exactly where in the 
original appears the expression kula~tilaka Kanishka.^'^ 
Here hula-tilaha is not translated into the Chinei^e 
language, but is replaced by chcn^Van. We admit 
that the change may have been to an^ extent due to 
the similarity in meaning denoting ‘ornament* 

£.nd‘ornamented’ being one of the imports of chen^t'an 
<*chandana-‘^^ Nevertheless, the fact «remains that 
the work of Kumaralata, which may have %een com- 
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posed or completed shortly after Kanishka I,*® does 
jiot furnish the term chandana as one of his epithets. 
A*nd we cannot deny the possibility of the same 
having been the case with other translations. More¬ 
over, the form chend^o occurs, as we have seen, only 
in the preface to a Chinese translation, made long 
after any possible date for Kanishka I. 

The word chandra^ no doubt, appears in the Tibetan 
version {Rgyah pO' chen- po* ka- ni- ka- la- sprihs- pahu 
hphrin yig) of the Maharajct-Kanika-lekha of Matricheta, 
a contemporary of king Kanika of the Kusa race,®® 
identifiable with the Kushaua monarch Kanishka I.®^ 
The verse (no. 83) in question, addressed to Kanika 

( = Kanishka), can be quoted as follows : 

‘gnod- bgyid- ^li- tita liar- rfio- ini' thogs- pas! 
sa- hdaq- zlaba- zla- ba- bzin- du- mdzodp 

The following is a possible translation : 

‘Since we cannot look upon the hurtful sun, 

Act, 0 moon of^(i.e. among) kings, like a moon.’®® 

Here we have an example of poetic fancy, and the 
comparison of a celebrity with a celestial luminary is 
a well-known feature in Indian poetics.®^ So this 
verse by itself cannot establish that in Matricheta’s 
time chandra was regularly used as an epithet for 

Kanika = Kanishka 

Thus we cannot prove that either *chandana or 
*chandra was a \i?ell known epithet of Kanishka I in 
his own days. And so probably neither of these terms 
could have denoted, by itself, the Kushana king during 
his lifetime. It is possible that chmd'etnlchan-Van and 
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chen-Vot which appear to be transliterations and not 
translations of some non-Chinese words, did not*»occur. 
in the Sanskrit originals, and that they represented 
some epithets of Kanishka I current at the time of 
rendering those works into Chinese. 

Can we suggest that some time after Kanishka I’s 
death, when the memory of his great zeal for Buddhism 
had been spun into the threads of the Buddhist 
kgends, he was associated with the title chandra 
by Indian or ludiauized Buddhists and *chandana 
by Buddhists under the influence of an Iranian 
language Both the titles, which could have the 
same meaning, might have been used to suggest the 
brilliance and splendour of Kanishka I, the very 
ornament of the Ylieh-chih tribe. 

We have, no doubt, admitted that it was possible 
for the epithet chen-i'o<chandra to carry an import 
different from that of chen-t'anjchan t'an<*chandana, 
Chen-t'o<chandra may have meant *moou\ It may 
have also contained an allusion to the name Yiieh-chih 
or ‘the Lunar family’. However,- the acceptance of 
such an argument does not necessarily imply that 
the expression chandra was regularly used by 
Kanishka I as one of his titles. Its use in this sense, 
as indicated by the occurrence of its transliteration 
and not translation in a Chinese translation of a date 
much later than the age of Kanishka I, may have 
begun after his death.® ^ 

In any case, it can not be proved Chat the epithet. 
chen-Van!chan-t'an<*chandana showX^yhy itself, denote 
iCan ishka I during the king’s lifetime.®® But 
Sandanes of the Periplust the passage from the text 
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quoted above shows, appears to have besu alive when 
gither the author himsef or his informant collected 
tBe information. Hence, if the basis of the name of 
Sandanes was Chandana (or Chandm\ he was known 
as such, unlike Kanishka I, during his own period. 
This chronological difficulty must be proved wrong 
before one can wish to see in Sandanes an epithet for 
Kanishka 1. 

We can bring forward more serious objections 
against Levi’s proposed identification. Sections 41 
to 60 of the Periplus are devoted mostly to the 
description of Barygaza (modern Broach in the 
Surat district) and some political as well as 
geographical units connected with it. The next 
section, 51, refers to articles from Paithana 
(modern Paithan near Aurangabad)®® and Tagara 
(Ter in the Osmanabad district)®*® being brought 
to Barygaza through tracts difficult to traverse. It is 
noteworthy that the articles from Paithan and Ter are 
said here to have been brought to Broach, whereas 
in normal circumstances it would have been natural 
for the traders to bring them from these two 
inland towns to Kalyana (Kalliena of the Peripiua 
and modern Kalyan near Bombay) through the 
Nana Ghat (Pass).®^ The reason for this unusual 
practice seems to be explained by the information 
given in the next section, 52. It is stated here that 
during the days of Sandanes, Kalliena was blockaded 
and the incoming ships were diverted to Barygaza. 
This crisis in the commerce of Kalyan obliged the 
traders to take their goods from inner towns of the 
Deccan to Broach. And it is certain that the ruler of 
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Barygaza had a hand in this political crisis. Thete must 
have been estranged relations between him gr his 
predecessor and the king who held Kalliena when^it 
became blockaded for the first time. 

The latter monarch, as it appears from the passage 
in section 52 of the Periplus mentioned above, was 
one of the successors of Saraganos or Saraganes. As 
noted above, the form Saraganes may be philologically 
connected with the name Satakar'^i, which is known 
to have been borne by several Satavahana monarchs. 
The Satavahana dynasty was indeed ruling in 
Western Deccan, where was Kalyana ( Kalliena), 
from an age earlier than the author of the Periplus. 
Hence Saraganes = Satakarni was probably a 
Satavahana king The ruler of Barygaza, 
referred to in section 41, was Manbanos 
(Manbanus). The latter, as will be shown later, may 
have been the same as Nahapana of coins and 
inscriptions®® (Chapter IV). Nahapana is known 
from other sources to have been an enemy of the 
Satavahanas.®^ So he may well have been the ruler 
of Barygaza when Kalyana was blockaded. 

This identification seems to be justifiable, since 
the Periplus does not speak of any other master of 
Barygaza either in section 52 or elsewhere. And as 
Saudanes and Manbanus— Nahapana were contempo¬ 
raries, the dates of the data given in sections 41 and 
42 should be placed at approximately the same time. 
Hence the reference in section 47, in connection with 
commerce of Barygaza, to ‘the very warlike nation of 
tHe Bactrians* living above the countries of the 
Aratii, of the A|:aChosii, of the Gandaraei a4id of the 
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people of Proclais,®® should also be ascribed to about 

same date. 

It appears that the Bactrians occupied inter alia 
areas above Proclais or Pushkalavati,®® identified 
with the modern Charsada region in the Peshawar 
district.®'^ This information seems to confine their 
Indian possessions to, the extreme north-western 
parts of that sub-continent. 

As to be demonstrated later, the territory of these 
Bactrians was that of the YUeh-chih, or of one 
their branches, the Ktishana.®® If this was so, the 
Yiieh-chih as well as the Kushana monarch 
Kanishka I, who had a great part of North India 
under him,®® could not possibly have been ruling at 
the time when this information of the Periplus was 
gathered. And since Sandanes was in Kalliena or 
Kalyan in Western Deccan when this news about the 
Yiieh-chih or the Kushanas was received, it would 
be impossible to identify Sandanes with Kanishka I, 
If Sunandaua of a list of the Andhra ( = Satavahaua) 
kings furnished 'by i\iQ Bhagavata Purav><^’^ ^ is a 
historical figure, he may perhaps be identified with 
Sandanes.. 

Moreover, we cannot support the identification of 
either Sandanes or Kanishka with the name Sandanorum, 
For the term Sandanes is a nominative singular and so 
cau mean only a single person; and not more than 
the same number can be denoted by the name 
Kanishka itself. On the other hand, the form 
Sandanorum is a genitive plural, and should allude to 
more*than .one persen called Sandana, It may refer 
to a people, tribe or family* In India such names 
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were often used in the plural.'^* It shouI<f also be 
remembered that several variants of the expressly 
Sandano[rum) occur in different manuscripts, and so we 
cannot be absolutely sure of the form of the original 
Indian word. Again, of these alternatives— 

{rum) and Sadano{rum) in the Latin versions 

and Saden{on\ Sadan{on\ Sadin^on), Adin{on), Adan{on\ 

< 

Aden'on), etc., in the Greek versions’®— some have sa 
and some have a as the initial syllable. As such a 
feature can be noticed in quite a few fairly old 
manuscripts coming from different sources,’^ the 
forms beginning with sa or a may have been used by 
the author himself or b}^ an earlier scribe or scribes 
knowing the alternative renderings of the same 
name.’® If this was the case, the first letter of the 
original Indian form of the name in question could 
be written at least either as sa or as a. 

This would have been quite probable in the case 
of proper names from the Deccan, where we have 
contemporary examples of initial sa being either 
changed into ha or dropped altogether. Thus the 
legends on some Satavahana coins from Western 
India give the name Satakai^i as Hatakar^U ’^and the 
Periplus has Ouppara, (i.e. OparaX instead of Souppara 
( i.e. Sopara ). ’ ® Even now the people of the 
Bassein district change the initial sa into ha or drop 
it.’® So the name in question may have originally 
begun with sa^ though this was occasionally changed 
into ha or dropped by the speakers o^f some dialects 
of the Deccan. 

* We should now consider the fact that Ptolemy 
included withjin the section conceraing Ariacha 
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jvhfch, taken together, should have covered a great 
part of Western Deccan.'^® As he expressly stated 
that he collected much of his data from traders 
coming from an emporium,identifiable with a port 
in North-Western Deccan,®^ his knowledge of that 
region might not have been hopelessly out of date. 
Hence the powerful royal dynasty of North-Western 
Deccan, whose name began with sa^ should have been 
ruling in that area well within a century before the 
date of Ptolemy’s information. Such conditions could 
be fulfilled only by the Satavahana royal family. 

As there are many variants of the name in 
question, we cannot definitely determine the Indian 
expression on which was based the name appearing in 
Ptolemy’s original manuscript. We ina}^ however, 
offer a suggestion. The term Satavahana or its 
possible variant *Atavhhana may be corrupted in 
iuscriptional Prakrit as *Satahana or *Atahana, Actual¬ 
ly, there occurs in a record the form Satahani iu place 
of Satavahanl,^^ It should also be remembered that we 
have cases of ta having been changed into da in the 
legends of the Satavahana coins.®® So we can obtain 
the forms *Sadahana and *Adahan(^, Again, as Sata 
(of Satakar^i) has been sometimes changed into Sati 
in the legend of the same series of coins,®^ the alter¬ 
native, corrupted forms of ’^Satavahana and *Atavahana 
can be respectively *Sddihana and *Adihana, If we 
now remember»that in transcriptions of Indian words 
in Greek and Latin one may notice insertions as 
well as elisions of sounds,®® it will be possible t» 
consider the* term ^Sadahana as the origin of the 
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forms Sandanoirnm), Sadano{rum) and Sadan{pn)^ and to 
assume *Sadihana as the base of Sadin{on). Similarly 
*Adahana can be taken as the source of Adan{on\ aud 
*Adikana may be accepted as that of Adin{on) and Aden- 
ion). Here the syllable ha seems to have been dropped 
in all cases aud a superfluous (gliding ?) n has been 
inserted, as in the case of Sandano [rum). One of 
these four Indian forms was probably the prototype 
of the word written by Ptoleln 3 ^ A knowledgeable 
scribe or scribes of the early Christian centuries 
made use of the other Indian variants.® ® 

Whether such interpretations of the forms Sandano- 
{rum), Sadin[on), Sadan{on), Adin{on\ etc., are acceptable 
or not, the above discussion demonstrates the futility 
of connecting any one of them with Kanishka I. We 
should now try to examine the evidence culled by 
Levi from the Chinese annals. A comparison between 
the two passages quoted by Levi convinces one that 
the descriptions of the country given in both of them 
have come from one common source. The informa¬ 
tion about the Ylleh-chih conquests in India furnished 
by the Hou Han-shu was derived from Pan Yung’s 
report prepared in c. A.D. 125.®^ The latter may well 
have been consulted by the author of the Wei-laeht who 
wrote his book sometime between a.d. 239 and 265,®® 
He, however, ascribed to the country in question three 
names which do not appear in the Hou Han-shu, And 
as the writer of the latter treatise followed Pan Yung 
regarding the description of this coutitry, he would 
have mentioned these three names appearing in the 
^ei’liieh if they had occurred in the account of Pan 
Yung. Hence tl^e author of the Wei^liieh scerils to have 
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consulted some other document in addition to Pan 
Yung’s report. But as the latter is the earliest of 
t^e Chinese sources regarding the Yileh-chih victories 
in India, its information about their conquest of the 
country in question should be treated as more trust¬ 
worthy than that given in any other Chinese record. 

Thus we believe that Tung li was the name of 
the country when it was invaded by the Yiieh-chih. 
Actually, the author of the Wei-lUeh may have used 
the same name, if we take, following L(3vi, Chii.li as a 
scribal error for Tung-ii^ the Chinese characters for 
Tung { ^ ) and Chii ( ;^ ) being very similar. 
Levi’s attempt to connect Tuug-li with Li-wei-t‘o in 
order to equate the resultant form with Dravi^a^ how¬ 
ever, seems to be rather arbitrary. For, the author of 
th^Weiliieh never indicates that these two are parts 
of one and the same name. Again, though it maybe 
difficlt to express the name Dravi4a in Chinese, there 
is no definite reason to believe that these two Chinese 
forms are different attempts to achieve that hard 
task. Whether P‘ei,li of the third name P'el U xvang 
stands forvi^a of Dravicla is a moot point, and cannot be 
proved or disproved. It is, however, very unlikely that 
P'ei4i has any connection with Vilivayakura (wrongly 
spelt by Levi as Vilavdyakura), For, the latter appella¬ 
tion, known from a group of coins of the Kolhapur 
region, has nothing to do with either Dravi^a or 
with Gautamiputra Satakarni and Va^ishthiputra 
Pulumavi, the ^tavahana lords of the Deccan, and 

denotes rulers belonging to a different family of 
Western Deccan®®, * 

There are other insuperable difficulties iu accept- 
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ing Levi’s suggestion. He seems never to have 
realised that even* if his identifications of nances ^ 
Classical sources with those in Chinese were correct, 
one set of evidence would place the Kushanas in 
Western Deccan, and the other would locate them in 
Dravida, which generally included the Tamil country 
or the Far South.®® At least in the first three 
centuries of the Christian Era, to which period the 
Greek, Latin and Chinese sources in question should 
be attributed, the term Dravida did not geographically 
denote the Western Deccan.®^ 

Again, the Wei-lUeh locates Tung-li between T‘ien- 
chu and P‘an-yiteh (also known as Han-yiieh wang),®® 
The latter name, as Pelliot showed convincingly, 
should denote Vaiiga kingdom® ® (i.e. part of undivided 
Bengal).®^ If this is so, the term T'ien-chu cannot 
here signify the whole of India and should be taken 
iu its narrower sense. We have suggested elsewhere 
that Shen-tu or Th’eu-chu of Pan Yung’s report 
incorporated regions on the western side and perhaps 
also a part of eastern bank of the Lower Indus®® 
(see also Appendix III ). Consequently, the Tuug-li 
country should be placed somewhere in Northern 
India, and not in the South. Moreover, the 
impression that the people of Tung-li were of high 
stature, even though the exact height given in 
the Hou Hatfshu is evidently an exaggeration and 
that stated in the Wei.lueh a mistake, should point 
to men of the North rather than to those of the 
pravidian South.®® And finally, camels, used for 
communication iu Tuug-li, are never known to have 
served such purpose in the South.®^ 
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Sba-ch'i, the capital of Tung-li itself, can be iden^ 
tified, as Thomas showed,®® with Sa(sha)geda, i.e. 
^aketa, located in an area adjoining Ayodhya in 
modern Fyzabad district. Levi’s suggestion that the 
Chinese, like Ptolemy, may have wrongly transplan’*, 
ted this name into Tuug-li of the Deccan cannot be 
entertained for want of definite proof of such mistakes 
having been committed in the Hoti HatiTliti^s ( or Pan 
Yung’s) description of India. Hence, it seems certain 
that Tung-li included inter o/mthe region around Saketa. 

Thomas suggested that the form Tung-U is a 
translation of an Indian name. He thought that 
Tung should mean ‘east’, and that lji% of Ancient 

Chinese,®® was frequently used for translating a 
Sanskrit word meaning ‘separation’ {bhaga\ especially 
when ‘compounded’ with vi-(i.e. vibhagc^. Thus Tung-U 
could mean Purva-vibhaga (i.e. Prachya vibhaga or Prag- 
de^a or ‘the eastern region’).^°° But, probably as he 
wanted to connect Sha-ch‘i with Saketa, the area of 
which was included in Indian sources within Madhya- 
de§a, Thomas tried to devise a new connotation for 
the term Purva-de^a. He observed that the accounts 
of Alexander’s annalists would indicate that in his 
time the whole country from Magadha to the border 
of the Punjab was under the Prasioi, the Prachya 
people. Thomas was inclined to interpret this evi¬ 
dence as suggesting that the term Purva de§a was 
popularly used to denote this vast territory.^ 

The Classical accounts, however, do not necessarily 
indicate that the country of the Prasioi extended 
up to the borders of the Punjab. It may only 6e 
inferred from their statements that the dominions 
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of the Kingf or Kings of the Prasioi and the 
Gangaridai stretched up to the upper courses ef the 
Ganges in Northern U.P.^°® The Prasioi or t^e 
Prachya people iu question were under the Nandas 
of Magadha.^°® The empire of the latter may have 
expanded beyond the natural frontiers of the Prachya 
or Bastern division,^and this political geography 
may have been reflected in the’Classical accounts.^®® 
Ill Indian sources’ Purva-de§a never included any 
territory to the west of Prayaga or Allahabad.^ 
And, hence, there is no reason to believe that when 
the Yileh'chih came to India Tung-li ment Purva- 
deka in the sense understood by Alexander’s annalists. 
Thus we cannot share Thomas’ conception of the 
meaning of Tung of the expression Tung li. However, 
U, which means inter alia ‘to separate’ and also 
‘separated’/may have been used, as he thought, 
to denote a particular zone, territory or area demar¬ 
cated from other regions. 

We have no definite evidence to determine the 
Indian original of the Chinese form Tung. But we 
may here cite a passage from Ptolemy’s Geography,^ 
which may be translated as follows : 

‘The parts from (i.e. on) the east of the Ganges, 
(and) along the whole course of the river, (are ) 
occupied in the farthest north by the Ganganoi, 
through whose (territory) flows the Sarabos, and in 
whose (territory) are the following towns : 

Sapolos : 139'’ 33° 20' Heorta : 1^8° 34° 

Storna : 138° 20' 34° 20' Roppha : 137° 20'33°20".’ 
c The Sarabos, running through the country iu 
question, can be identified with river the SajrabhQ or 
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SarayO, now a days the joint streams of the Sarju 
and the Gogra.^°® Sha-ch‘i/Saketa is considered 
to have been situated very close to Ayodhya on the 
latter river.^°® Thus Tung-li may have included 
a region which Ptolemy placed in the territory of 
the Gangaiioi, 

This topographical, affinity may, however, be 
purely accidental. The river SarayO may have 
flowed through the land of Tung-li and also of 
the Ganganoi, and even the information about 
Tung-li and the Ganganoi may belong to two 
different periods. But there are some indications 
of a closer relationship between the name of Tung-li 
and that of the Ganganoi. In one old manuscript 
of Ptolemy’s Geography occurs the form Tanganoi in 
place oi Ganganoi.^ *Gangana never appears as a 
tribal name in any Indian source. On the other 
hand, Tuhgana or TahgaT^a is the appellation of a fairly 
well-known people of ancient India.^^^ Plence it 
appears that Tanganoi is the correct form of the 
name of the people intended in Ptolemy’s passage 
in question.^ 

The scribes of some of the early Greek 
manuscripts of the Geography may have confused 
tou (t) with gamma ( r ). Moreover, early copyists, 
whether of the Greek or Latin versions of the 
Geography^ may have been encouraged to substitute 
the f for T by their knowledge of the well-known 
Indian name ^afiga, i.e. the Ganges.^Again, 
this name Tufigai^a a variant of Tafigat^a^ may well 
have been the Indian original of the Chinese Tung^ 
as we have examples of Indian words having been 


I 
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transliterated in shortened forms in Chinese during 
the early Christian centuries,^ And if,* as noted 
above, we can take It as denoting a ‘separated’ 
zone, territory, or area, then Tung-li may mean 
tile demarcated area of the Tunganas, just as 
Ptolemy indicates the territory of the Ganganoi 
(Tauganoi) as distinct from other regions of ‘the 
parts' (i.e. the lands) on the east of the Ganges. 
Unfortunately, none of the towns mentioned by 
Ptolemy in the section concerned can be definitely 
identified. Nevertheless, it appears, from the 
description as well as from the difference between the 
supposed latitudes and longitudes attributed to 
these towns, that Ptolemy wanted to ascribe a large 
territory to this people.^This fact also tallies 
witli the Chinese description of the Tung-Ii country, 
Thomas tried to interpret the terms Li-wei-t'o and 
P‘ei-U-wang as translations of some designations or 
descriptions of the country in question. ^ ^ How¬ 
ever, they do not give us any further secure ground 
for its identification. Nevertheless, in the light of 
the above discussion we can conclude that Tung-li 
included the region of Saketa contiguous to modern 
Ayodhya and should be placed in North India,^^® 

Ill this connection we may refer to the Tibetan 
work Li yul'gyi lo-rgyus {The Annals of the Li Country)^ 
the statements of which about the kings of the Li 
country (Khotan)^^® are generally reliable.Accor¬ 
ding to one such testimony, originally King 
Kauika,^*^ the King of Guzan^*®, aud the Li ruler, • 
King Vijayakirti, and others led an army into India 
aud captured a city named So-ked....^*® ' 
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So-ked of the above passage certainly stands for 
Saketa/®^ King Kanika may also be identified. 
By the name Kanika^ Matricheta probably denoted a 
Knshana king called Kaiiishka.^®® Kumaralata 
referred to the military expedition of Chia-ni-cha 
of the Chli-sba race,^®® identified with Knshana 
Kanishka in Eastern India. Thus that 

author indicates Kanishka F$ campaigns in. fndia. 
Epigr^hic evidence testifies to his authority ovtisir. 
the Sdhet-Mahet area/®® which lies not far from 
and to the north-west of the area of ancient Saketa, 
and so may well have been within the limits of the 
country of Tuug-li. On the other hand, there is no 
reason to believe that either Kanishka II or III made 
any military exploit in Northern or Eastern India, 
These considerations render, as has already been 
assumed/®® the identfication of Kanika of the Tibetan 
treatise with king Kanishka I highly probable. 

Thus the Yiieh-chih Kanishka I probably annexed 
Saketa, And if the Ylieh-chih are not considered to 
have twice conquered Saketa, of which there is no 
evidence, then it must be admitted that the Chinese 
sources, referring to the Ylieh-chih conquest of 

Sha-ch‘i = Saketa, should indicate Kanishka Fs 

• 

victory in that region and probably in the areas lying 
near it. Herein lies the importance of the Chinese 
passages cited by Edvi.^®° 

C 

Thus the upshot of the whole discussion is that 
Levi’s arguments about Kanishka (lys authority over 
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the Deceau, especially North-Western Deccan, do 

not bear scrutiny. The same may be said about the 

additional arguments put forward by A. Banerji- 

Sastri in favour of Levi’s theory. Banerji-Sastri does 

not produce any concrete evidence to support his 

theory about the migration of Kanishka (I)’s family 

jFrom Arachosia and via the Lower Indus region to 

Sur^shtrai Lftta, etc.^ ^ ^ It is al^o not ; 

i§^y to regard Chashfcana as Kanishka Ts governor in ' 

Deccan as defined above in Chapter I^®^ ,(C5Wpter 1 

IV). It is also difficult to believe that Cbandanapala 

of Aparauta, referred to by Taranatha,^was a 

■ 

governor of Kanishka I. For that author seems 
to have taken the noun Chandnapala as standing 
for a proper name and not as denoting the 
pdla or‘governor’^ of Chandana.^ 


NOTES 

1. JA, 1936, vol, ccxxviii, pp. 61-92. 

2. SchoS, Periptus, p. 197. 

3. PeripluSf sec. 52 (Frisk, Periplus, p. 17). Sometimes 
Ouppara is unnecessarily corrected by editors and 
translators as Souppara or Suppara (see Frisk, 
Periplus, p. 17, f. n.; Schoff, Periplus, p. 43 ; JA, 1936, 
vol. CCXXVIII., p. 62) ; Opard or Ouppara itself may 
be a local variant of the name Sopdrd or Souppara 
(see Journal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. i, 
p. 72). 

For translations slightly different from that given 
here, see Boyer, JAt 1897, s. ix, vol. IX, p. 138 j Schoff, 
Periplus, p. 48 j L6vi, 1936, vol. ccxxviii,*p. 62. 
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4. Schoflf, Periplus, p. 180. 

5. lUd., p. 197. 

6. El, vol. VIII, pp. 71, 73 and 98 ; ASWI^ vol. v, pp. 75 and 
78-79 ; JA, 1938, vol. ccxxviii, pp. 62, 75 and 92 • etc. 
The forms Setagiri (Nasik inscription of the year 19 of 
VaSish^hipiitra Putumavi) and Setagiri (Nagarjuna- 
konda epigraph of Vasushena) have been traced to the 
name Setagiri {^vetagiri). {ASWl, vol. v, p. 108, f.n. g ; 
El, vol. XXXIV, pp. 200 and 203 ; I HQ, 1962, vol. xxxvill, 
p. 237. On the analogy of this evidence we may 
postulate the development Satakani> 

'^Sadakani. *Sa4akani could have developed into 
*Saraka7}i through the intermediary stage *Sarcfkani. 
Satakar^i and Satakani are regular Prakrit forms of 
Satakarni{CCADWK,\iA^,'^l.Vii,no. 176-177). It is also 
well-known that ka often changes into ga in Prakrit. 
Hence *Saragai}i and *Saragani {*Sa4agani) may have 
developed from Satakarni. In several legends on coins 
of the Satavahana period one may notice the form 
Satakana or Satakana (?) in place of the name Satakai^i 

Satakani = Satakari^i {Ibid.,pp. 38-39 and 44 f, pi. 
vii, nos. 175 and El, ; A. Canningham, Coins of Ancient 
India, pi. XII, no. 8 ; etc). This suggests and 

Satakana as alternatives of Satakai^i, and consequently 
indicates *Saraga 7 }a and *Saragana as variants of 
*Saragai}i. *Saraga 7 j.a or *Sdragana may have been the 
stem of the genitive singular from Saraganou, i.e. of 
Saraganes or Saraganos, occurring in section 52 of the 
Periplus. 

7. Schoflf, Feriplus, p. 197. 

8. Ptolemy, vii, 1, 6 and 82. 

9. JA, 1936, vol. CCXXVIII, pp. 75 and 92. L6vi consi¬ 
dered the date of the Periphs as A. D. 50-100 and* 
placed that of ^tolemy’s information about the 
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section concerned between A, D. 125 and 160 in 
one place and only in the first half of the. 2nd. 
century A. D. in another (see /did,, pp. 68 and 92). 

9a, In the treatise in question the term Chen~Van occurs 
also besides the name Chi-ni-cha {Ibid, 1896, s. ix, 
vol. VIII, p. 452). From the contents of the stories 
mentioning the names Chia-ni-cha and Chi-ni-cha 
(see below nn. 10, 11 and 11^) it appears that they 
refer to one and the same person. In one story 
Chi-ni-cha is described as a Yfteh-chih king, and in 
another Chia-ni-cha is assigned to the Chu-sha, i.e. 
Kusha, race, which, as is known from other sources, 
formed a branch of the Yueh-cliih people. The Yiieh- 
chih as well as Kushana Chia-ni-cha/Chi-ni-cha is 
extolled in these stories for his great zeal for 
Buddhism (see below nn. 10, 11 and 11a). It is also 
noteworthy that the character chia{ i|ll) of Chia-ni-cha 
indicates that the name transliterated as Chia-ni-cha 
began with Ka {Karlgren, uo.342 ). These suggest 
that Chia-ni-cha = Chi ni-cha should be identified 
with the Yiieb-chih as well as Kushgna monarch 
Kanishka I, the famous patron of Buddhism. 

10. /A, 1936, yol. ccxxviii, p. 80 • Ibid, 1896, s. ix, 
vol. Vlil, p. 445 ; Nanjio, no. 1182; Taisho Tripi\aka, 
no. 201, ch. IV, p. 287. The date of the translation 
should be placed, according to E. Zttrcher, in early 
fifth century A. D. (E. Ziircher. The Yileh-chih 
and Kanishka in Chinese sources, PCBK, > p. 15). 
Scholars now generally take this Chinese work as 
the translation of Kumaralata's Kalpanamari4itikd {Ibid., 
p. 15). 

10a. See above n. 9a. t 

11. JA, 1936, vol. CCXXVIII, p. 81 j Ibid., 1896, s. IX, vol. vilI, 

‘ pp. 447 and 476 ; Nanjio, no. 1340 j Taiiho Tripi\aka, 

no. 2058, ch. V, p. 315. 
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lla, JA, 1936, vol. ccxxvili, pp. 81j Ibid., 1896, s, 
IX, vol. VIII, pp. 446, 469 and 472 ; Hanjio, no. 1329 ; 
Taisko Tripi\(i&a, no. 203, ch. yiii, pp. 484f. 

12. E. Ziircher wants to place the date of the translation 

in c. A. D. 470 (E. Zurcher, Op, cit., 15). L6vi 

doubtfully reconstructed the name of the Indian 
original of the first of these two translations as Sri 
Dharmapi\alca.~nidana-&utra {JAt 3896, s. ix, vol. VIH, 
p. 447). The name* of the Indian original of the 
.second Chinese translation was, according to L6vi, 
Saihyiikta-ratnapiitaJca-sutra {Ibid., 1896, s. IX, vol. VIII, 
p. 446). 

13. JA, 1927, pt. II. p. 119; Ibid., 1936, vol ccxxviii, pp. 
80 81. 

14. jA, 1936, vol. CCXXVIII, pp. 79 ff. 

15. , pp. 80 and 83; BIJFIJO, 1903, vol. in, p. 253, 
f. 11. 4. 

16. J^, 1936, vol. CCXXVIII, pp. 76 and 84. 

17. Ibid., pp. 85-86 ; H.D.T. Sheth, Vaia-Sadda Mahcinrifivo, 
Prakrit Text Society Series, no. 7, 1963, p. 313 j 
M. Monier-Williams, A Sanshrit-English Dictionary 

p. 386. 

* • • 

17a. BEFEO, 1903, vol. in p. 254, f.n. j JA, 1936, 
vol. CCXXVIII, p. 86. 

18. Nanjio, no. 1352 ; BEFEO, 1903, vol. in, p. 254, f. n. 

19. Verse no. 83 in the Rgyal po-chenpo'h:a-ni’ka'la 8priiis- 
pabvJip^^'^^P9* Tibetan version of the Maharaja- 
Kanika-leTcha. Its author Matriche^a wrote this epistle 
to Kanika, whom we may identify with Kanishka I 
(see below ti. 51). See also JA, 1936, vol. CCXXVIII, 
p. 86 ; lA, 1903, vol. xxxii, pp. 345-360, 

20 JA, 1936, vol. CCXXVIII, p. 87 (see below n. 66). 
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21. This is a new translation. For LSvi's translation, 
which is not materially different from that of /)urs, 
see ISid,, p. 88. See also TF, 1907, s. ii, vol, viil, 
pp, 191-195; E. Zarcher, Op. cif„ PCBK, p. 6. 
For the Chinese text see 11118, ch, 118, p. 10. 

22. This is a new translation. For L6vi’s translation, 
which is not materially different from that of ours, 
see M 1936, vol. ccxxviil p. 88 ; see also TP, 1905, 
s. II, vol VI, p. 561; E. Zttrcher, Op, cit., PCDK^ 
p. 8. For the Chinese text consult P‘ei Sung-chih’s 
commentary on the San-kuo chih and see the section 
containing a commentary on the IFei chih, ch. 30, 
p. 29 (Po-na edition). 

L6vi also referred to the description of another 
kingdom, called P’au.yueh, furnished in the Wei-ljinh. 
However, he did not draw any inference from it 
{JA, 1936, vol. ccxxviii, pp. 88-89). 

23 Ibid,, pp. 89-90. I.6vi observed in this connection that 
in Europe two forms of the name for South India 
gained currency. These are Bravid {Dravida) and Tatnul 
{Tamila). It would be difficult, the same scholar ob¬ 
served, to find out the ‘original’ designation {Ibid., p. 89). 

24. Bid,, p. 90. 

25. Ptolemy, VII, 1,71. 

26. JA, 1936, vol. ccxxvm. pp. 90-92. 

27. Bid., p. 92. L6vi followed E. Chavannes regarding 
the dating of the information given in the passage in 
question {TP, 1907, s. ii, vol. Viii, p. 150). 

28 B&gram, p. 145, 

29,IHQ, 1937, vol, xiii, pp. 211-217. Sfe also J. E. 
Van Lohuizen-De Leeuw, The **Scythian** Period, 

^ p. 384 j J. N. Banerjea, Com, Hie. Ind., vol. ii, p, 237; 
and L. Malleret, BArch&ologie du Bella ,du^ Mekong, 
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vol. in —La Culture du Fou Nan, Publications de 1’ Ecole 
Fraucaise d’Extreme-Orient, vol. xLiii. pp. 362-371 ; 
B. N. Puri, India Under the Kusha'Q>a8, pp. 37 and 63. 
F. W. Thomas was inclined^ though not with much 
confidence, to see in Sandanes a reference to Kanishha (I) 
(iVZi, 1944, vol, VII, pp. 95-96) See also BSOAS, 
1949-1951, vol. XIII, p. 927, 

30 B&gram^ pp, 185 and f. n. 4 and 145. 

31. CCABWK, p. XXXII. 

32. lEQ, 1937, vol. xiii, pp. 211-217. 

33. The evidence of Taranatha was also cited by Levi 
{JA, 1936. vol, ccxxviil, p, 85). However, he did not 
take Chandauapala as Kanishka (I)’s governor. 

34. For the reasons suggesting the probability of 
committing an error in proposing a genitive plural 
chandan{a) in order to join chandan with with Chandra^ 
see BSOAS, 1949-1951. vol. xiii, p. 927, f. n. 1. 

35. H, W, Bailey, Khotanese Texts, vol, il, pp 201 ff; BSOAS, 

1935- 1937. vol. vill, pp. 926-930 ; H. W. Bailey, 
Kanishka, PCDK, pp. 1-2. See also B. N. Mukherjee, 
British Museum, Quarterly, 1964, vol, XXVIII, pp. 41-42. 

36. BSOAS, 1949-1951, yol. xiii pp. 927-929.« 

37. Ibid., p. 928. 

38 . B6gram,pp. 118 ff. 

39. BSOAS, 1949-1951. vol xiii, pp. 929-930. 

40. Taisho Tripi\aka, no. 203, ch. vii, p. 484. 

41. Ibid., no. 2068, ch. v, p. 316. 

42. DKA, pp. 45-47 ; Mahahharata, II, 47, 26 ; BSOAS, 

1936- 37. vol. vin, p. 888 ; etc. 

43- SBAW, 1927, pp, 206f; TP, 1912, s. ii, vol. xiii, 
p. 892} JA, 1934, vol. ccxxiv, p. 36, JAOS, 1941, vol. 
Lxi, p. 244; B. N, Mukherjee, Studies in KusHUf}* 
Genealogy and Chronology, ch. I, sec.E (in the press). 
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44. The suggested equation of the name of the ^ishikas, 
referred to in the Mahahharata (il, 24, 25\ with that of 
the Yiieh-chili (J. Vidyalamkara, Bharatabhumi Aura 
Uske Nivasl, p. 313 • Buddha Prakash, India and the Out¬ 
side World, p. 233 ; etc.) is not based on any reliable 
datum. Moreover, the suggested pronunciations of the 
term Yuch-chih in Archaic and Ancient Chinese {Karl- 
gren, nos. 879 and 1347 ; Asia Major, 1963, ns, vol .IX, 
p. 109) do not indicate any connection with the name 
J^ishika. It may also be added here that the attempt 
to relate the term YUeh chih phonetically to Toyara 
{Tukhara) {BSOAS, 1935-37, vol. vill, pp. 885-888) 
cannot be supported by any unimpeachable evidence. 

44a. D, C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 246-250; B. N. 
Mukherjee, Studies in Kushana Genealogy and Chrono^ 
logy, ch. IV (in the press); etc. 

45. H. Ldders, Bruchshstucke der Kalpanamari^itikd des 
Kumaraldta, pp. 19 and 26. 

46. Taisho Tripi{aka, no. 201, ch. iv, p. 287. 

47. H. Lflders, Op, cit., pp, 67 and 153, The relevant 
portion can be deciphered in the manuscript publi.shed 
by H. Lfiders as laUla-{Ka)7;p, e{Ibid., table III, no. Ilia, 
1.5). Laders restored the effaced letters and suggested 
the alternative readings {Ku)latilak{a-Ka)'^i{shh)e{na) and 
{Ku)latilak{e) {Ka)<rp,[»hk]e {Ibid., p. 67). Hence the Kalpand^ 
matyd^itikd refers to Kula-tilaka Kanishka, i.e. Kula-Ulaka 
J^aniskka (The name of King Kanishka I appears in 
epigraphs as inter alia Karyishka and Kaniskha — CII, 
vol. II, pt. I, pp. 141 and 145 j etc.). 

48. BSOAS, 1949-61, vol. xiii, pp. 928 and 930. 

49. According to the Tsa paodsang chin^, Kanishka (Chi- 
ni-cha) (I) and ASvaghosha (Ma-ming) were contempo- 
raries {Taisho Tripi\aka, no. 203, ch. vii, p. 484.) 
Again it appears from the Ta T‘ang Ta Tzu-en-ssu 
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San {sang-fa-shih chttan that ASvaghosha and Kumara- 
labdha—Knmaralata lived in one and the same age {S, 
Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsiang^ p. 199 ; M. Winternitz, 
A History of Indian Literature, vol. It, p. 269 ; T. 
Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, vol. 
I, p. 245; vol. II, pp. 286-289). Thus Kumaralata 
should have been more or less a contemporary of 
Kanishka I. On the pther hand, two stories (nos. 14 
and 31) of the Chinese version of the Kapalandmarpd/itika 
of Kumaralata (and also one narrative in the Sanskrit 
original) apparently refer to Kanishka (Cliia-ni-cha) (I) 
as a king of a past age (JA, 1896, s. ix, vol. viil, pp. 
444f, nos. 14 and 31 ; H. Liiders, Op. cit., pp 67 and 
153 ; Winternitz, Op. cit., p. 269). Hence this work 
seems to have been composed, or at least completed, 
after the death of that king. These apparently con¬ 
tradictory testimonies can be reconciled only by 
assuming that the text in question was composed or 
completed shortly after the end of Kanishka I’s rule. 

50. M, \903, vol. XXXII, p. 348. 

51. The Mahardfa-KaniJca-lekha refers King Kanika to 
the Ku6a race (v. 49). The Ta chuan^-yen lun ching 
describes Chia-ni*cha (Kanishka I) as a monarch 
among the Chu-sha race. These testimonies and also 
the fact that Kop seems to be the stem of the form 
Kopano appearing on the Kushana coins definitely 
indicate that Kanika of the Mahdrdja-Kaniha lekha 

a Kushai?a sovereign. 

According to A1 BlrQnl, the vihdra at Purushavar was 
built by Kanik (E. C. Sachau, Alherum's India, voL 
ir, p. 11). The Shah ji-ki Dheri inscription of Kani¬ 
shka I shows that this Buddhist establishment waa 
created during the reign of Kanishka I (C//, vol. 
pt. I, p. 137 j British &lu86tm Quarterly. 1904, vol XxViti, 
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pp. 43-45). This should indicate that Kanishka 1 was 
kuown as Kanika. 

k 

No doubt, Taranalha distinguished Kaiiika, to whom 
Matyichcta sent an epistle {Maharaja-Kanika-lehha), 
horn Kauishka, apparently the same as Kanishka I 
[ Schiefner, Tarandtha (text), pp. 70-72 ; Schiefner, 
Taranatha (translation), pp. 8 and 90-92 • I A, 1903, 
vol. XXXII, p. 348 ]. But the value of Taranatha’s 
evidence in question is minimised by his very late date 
(c. A.D. 1608'. Moreover, he appears to contradict 
known history. 

Taranatha refers to Kanika apparently as the first 
member of his family to rule in Malava [Schiefner, Tarn:- 
udtha (text), p. 70 ; Schiefner, Taranatha (translation), 
p, 89]. This Kanika, to whom Matricheta addressed his 
famous letter, was, as noted above, a Kushana. And 
a pajt of Malava was incorporated in the Kushana 
empire during the reign of Kanishka I. At least this 
is indicated by the facts that the Vaskusha^a or 
Vasishka Kushaya*s inscription of the year 22, most 
probably of the Kanishka Era, was discovered at 
San chi in Malwa, and that Kanishka I ruled up to 
sometime of the year 23 of his era, if not more (P/HC, 
1944, p. 135 ; BSOAS^ 1953, vol. xv, p. 977; B. N. 
Mukherjee, in Kushar^a Genealogy and Chrono¬ 

logy, ch. II, in the press). 

Thus Taranatha seems to be wrong in distinguishing 
Kanika from Kanishka. The known facts suggest 
the identity of Kanika of the Mahdidja-Kanika-lekh^ 
with Kanishka I. 

S2. Mahdr aja-Kanika •lekha, v. 83 ; I A, 1903, vol. XXXU^ 
p. 360. 
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54, Mahnbharata, vi,59, 47 and 107,76 j vn,33. 18. Raghu- 
vathSa, vi, 22. Verse no, 49 of the Maharaja^Kanika- 
lekha itself describes the ancestors of Kanika as ‘sous of 
tlie Arya stock* (IA, 1903, vol. xxvii, p. 356). Hence 
Thomas* query ‘can Kanika have been named Chandra* 
Kanika’ {Ibid., p, 149, fn. 11) cannot be answered in the 
afifirmative. Thomas himself also observed that the 
relevant portion of verse no. 83 ‘must to students of 
Indian poetry suggest a play upon words’ {Ibid., p. 349). 
See also 1936, vol. ccxxvill, pp. 85-87, 

55. It maybe noted here that Dr. R. C. Majumdar once 
suggested that king Chandra of the Meharauli inscrip¬ 
tion should be identified with Chandra Kanishka (I) 
{JRASBL, 1943, s. iii, vol. ix, pp. 179-183). But the 
palaeographic evidence is very much against the ascrip¬ 
tion of the epigraph to the age of Kanishka I. Again, 
Chandra of the Meharauli inscription appears to have 
Vaishnava leanings {SI, p. 277), and so such an identi¬ 
fication implies Vaishnava affinities also on the part of 
Kanishka I. Of this, however, we have no evidence. 

66. See also J5SOAS, 1949-51, vol. xiii, pp 922-930. 

Here we may refer to the evidence of an inscription 
occurring in an impression of a seal on black wax, found 
at Sahri Bahlol in the Mardan region of the Peshawar 
district. It is interesting to note that the Sahri Bahlol 
inscription refers to a Kushaigia Kaueshko or Kanishka, 
and not, as A. D. H. Bivar has suggested, to a sou of 
Kanishka {NC, 1955, pp. 203-205; pi. xv. no. 1; Summary 
of Papers, xxvl International Congress of Orientalists, 
1964, p. 171). It describes him as maho, which may re¬ 
mind one of the name Mao {Mah) appearing on several 
KushS^a coins»(J4, 1958, vol. CCLXVI, p, 424) and signi¬ 
fying ‘moon’ or rather the ‘Moon God*. I'he 
literal imports of the Middle Iranian teim m’h 
.‘mbon’ anti 'mouth*. The Sanskrit word for moofi is, 
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Chandra, limaho mah+o) really denotes moon,chandra 
may have been an epithet of this Kanishka. And sihce, 
as pointed out by J. Cbarpentier {ZDMG , 1917, vol. I-Xl, 
p. 374, fn. 4) and S. L6vi {JA, 1936, vol. ccxxvill, p. 87j, 
the expression Yileh chih literally means the ‘lunar 
family’ (see also J. C. Quo, Op. cit., pp. 20 and 224), the 
phrase maho Kaneshko may associate Kushani Kanishka 
with the Yaeh-chih race, to which all Kusbfina kings 
belonged. 

W. H. Henning apparently thinks that this Kanishka 
.should be identified with Kanishka I {ZD31G, 1965, 
vol. CXV, pp. 85-87). There are, however, great 
difficulties in accepting this identification. The form 
of the letter used to denote the sound h in maho is 
more developed than that of the same letter appearing 
on the coins of Huvishka (iVC, 1892, pi. xiii, no. 8), 
who certainly reigned after Kanishka I. 

The seal bears the figure of a male facing right and 
struggling with a rearing horse {Ibid., 1955, pi. XV, 
no. 1). This device has been identified as representing 
Heracles combating with the horse of Diomedes {Ibid., 
p. 203). This type occurs on some coins of I^eraclea 
Fontica of the time of Caracalla (A.D. 198-217) and of 
Gallienus (A.D. 253-2t'8). A comparison between 
this type appearing on these Heraclea Pontica coins 
and that on our seal reveals a strong similarity between 
them. And since Roman coin-types are known to have 
influenced the Kusha^ia mint masters, and not vice 
versa, there is a likelihood of the relevant type of 
Caracalla or Gallienus having beeu the prototype of 
the device on the seal concerned. This means that 

i 

it must be dated in or after A.D. 198. Kanishka 
I could not possibly have ruled in so late a period as 
A.D. 198 (see chapter IV ; ■ see also B. Nt Mukberjee, 
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Studies in Ktishatia Genealogy and Chronology^ cli. HI, 
sec. D and B, in the pres&). 

It should also be noted that the from of the letter zeta 
is palaeographically more developed than that of the 
K' same letter occurring on the coins of Vasudeva I (iVC, 
1892, pi. XIV, nos. A, B, C, etc). This evidence 
suggests that our seal schould be dated after the reign 
of Vasudeva I, whose last known date is the year 98 of 
tlie Kauishka Bra. 

Kanishka, referred to in the Sahri Bahlol inscription^ 
thus cannot be identified either with Kanishka I (years 
2-23 of the Kanishka Era) or with Kauishka of the 
Ara epigraph of the year 41 (of the same reckon¬ 
ing). Hence Kanishka of the seal should be called 
Kanishka III. 

It appears that the term maho — mao {xwoon) ° chandra 
was an epithet of Kauishka HI. This, however, does 
not prove that the same title was used by Kanishka I, 
another Kushana monarch. Moreover, the word chen- 
t*o<chandra, appearing before the name of Kanishka I 
in a Chinese treatise, probably denotes ^shining’, and 
not 'moon’. 

It may also be noted here that L6vi was wrong in 
observing that Kanishka I was the only Yiieh-chih 
king of the early Christian centuries with whom the 
title Chandra was associated. The same title, though 
probably bearing a different connotation, seems to have 
been used also by Kauishka III. We must, however, 
concede that the Sahri Bahlol inscription was noticed 
long after the death of L6vi. 

67. Kanishka 11} may have used the title chandra (see 
above n. 56). The word Sando occurs as an epithet t?)5 
in an early mediaeval Bactrian inscription foubd in 
Tochi agency in West Pakistan., The word has been 
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translated as ‘brilliant' {Ancient Pakistani 1964, vol. I, 
pp. 132-133). We do not know whether Sando can be 
related to chandra. We may, however, note that one of 
the meanings of chandra is ‘shining’, which is an ex¬ 
pression of brilliance. No doubt, in the Greek script,, 
employed in writing Bactrian language, there was no 
letter representing the sound cha. Nevertheless, there 
are instances of Indian cha having been represented by 
Qxctk sigma at least in Greek tekts (c.f. Chandraguptak> 
Sandrokottos). 

68. Wu K'ong noticed in the 8th century that a monastery 
of Gandhara called Chau-t‘au Hu-li was named after 
the younger brother of a king of that region, who 
descended from Ki-ni-cha {JA, 1895, pt. ii, pp. 341- 
384 } 1936, vol. ccxxviii, p. 83). In the same century 
a king of Hu-mi or Wakhan was called Lo Chen-t‘an 
(Lo-lu-i-t‘o Chen-t‘an ?) The title Hu Chen Pan (Chen- 
t‘an of Hu-rai f) was ascribed to his younger brother 
(or cousin) {T*ang-shu, ch. ccxxi; JA, 1936, vol. 
CCXXVIII, p. 84). Thus Chinese sources suggest the use 
of the title Chan t*anjChen Pan by members of the royal 
families of Gandhara and Wakhan (both of which 
might once have been under the Kusharias) in a century 
long after the‘death of Kanishka L* 

It may be of interest to note that the same title chan- 
Pan was used also by the King of Fu-nan probably in 
the 4th century A.D. (For references to sources see 
BEFEO, 1903. vol, iii, pp. 252-269; jA, 1936, vol. 
CCXXVIII, pp. 81-82. In this connection see also, India 
Antigua, pp. 17 If). 

59. Schoflf, Periplus. p. 195, 

60. JRAS, 1901, pp. 537-652. 

61^ See Ibid,, 1946, p. 167. 

62« See above n. 6 
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63, See also JA, 1897, s. ix, vol. x, p. 137 ; JRASt 1907, 
p, 1043, f. n. 2} JA, 1961, vol. CCXLiX, pp. 456*457. 

64. CCADWK, pp. XLVii f. and txxxix. 

65 For locations of the territories of these peoples, see 
Schoff, Periplus, pp, 183-184. 

66. Ibid. ; S. N. Majumdar-Sastri (editor\ Ctinnin hairCs 
Ancient Geography of India, pp. 66-58. 

67. M. Wheeler, Charsada, pp. If; sefe also above ii. 66. 
It is interesting to note that the author of the Periplus 
separates Proclais (Pushkalavati) from the region of 
the Gandaraei (Gandharis), though Indian tradition 
includes the foiiuer within the latter {Vayu Pura^a, 
ch. 88, 189*90 ; Ramayai^a, vii, 114, 11 ; for an acconnt 
of the traditional boundaiies of Gaudhaia, see 

pp 59f and 146f). Probably they were parts of diflfereni 
political units at the time of the collecting of the 
information by the author of the Periplus or by the 
original informant. 

68. See also W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and 
India (2nd edition), p. 148, f.n. 4 

69 PHAl, p. 473. 

70. DKA, p. 41. n. 83 ; CCADWK, p Lxrii. 

71. PHAI, p. 483 and f. n. 2. 

McCrindle assumed Sadineis (sic) as the name of 
a dynasty and wanted to connect it with Saudanes of 
the Periplus, Earlier, Lassen had noted that Sadanes 
should correspond to sadhana meaning 'completion* or 
‘a perfecter' and also *an agent* or 'a representative’. 
See McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp. 39-40. 

72. Udrka>t}4^ya *Pura'^% (Vangavasi Edition), ch, 67, 6€; 
Vayu Purari,'X (Anandasrama edition), ch. 46, \lM\Bfih0t 
Saihhita, ch, 14, 2 f ; DKA, pp. 46 f j etc. 

73. Renou. Ptolemy, p, 3, f.n, 
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74 Three of such manuscripts belonj? to the 14lh 
century and three others to the 15th century. 
And as the form Sandanorum cannot be found in 
nianusaripts ascribable to any age prior to the 14lh 
century A.D., our suggestion about the change of 
form in an early period cannot be lightly brushed 
aside (see Ibid., pp. vi-viil, and 6, f.n.). 

75 VVe may note here that in different versions of the 
Bible also we find diflferent forms of one and the same 
name. Thus Ophir of the Hebrew Bible is written as 
Sophera in the Septuagint version. 

76. CCADWK, p, 45. Though the recorded provenances 
of the silver coins in question are in Western India, a 
clay mould of their reverse type with the Brahmi legend 
Iruhanasa...putasa hint Puiumavisa has been discovered 
during excavations at Nagarjuuakonda of Andhra 
Pradesh [lA, AR, 1956 67, pi. Lxr, no. B). The inscrip¬ 
tion apparently refers to the Satavahana king Vasishthi. 
putra Pulumavi. Since it is the only known mould of 
the Satavahana species in question, this discovery 
probably locates at Nagarjuuakonda in Eastern Deccan 
one of the mints for issuing these coins. 

77. Peripius, sec, 52. 

78. journal of the Bombay Historical Society, vol. i, p. 72. 

79. Ptolemy, vil, 1, 6 and 82 ; McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp. 39-45 
and 176-179 ; Our Heritage, 1963, yol. ix, p. 64. 

80. Ptolemy, I, 16, 3. 

8K McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp. 42-43. 

82. Hirahadagalli inscription of the early Pallava ruler 
^ivsakaudavarraan, 1.27 (57, vol. l, p. ffj. 

83. M. Rama Rao, List of Published Sutavshana CoinSf 
*■ NNM, no. 6, p. 1. 

84. Ibid*, pp. 2-3. 
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85. Baleokouros of Ptolemy’s Geography (VIl, 82) evi- 
deutly stands for Vi[iv&yakura of coins (CCADWKy 
pp. 13f; R. G, Bliandarkar, Early History of the Deccan, 
p. 37 ; Our Heritage, 1963, vol XI, p. 67 ; JVC, 1963, 
pp. 278-279). Here the syllable va has been dropped. 

Palimhothra, which appears in dififerent classical 
tcxis as the name of an Indian town (Arrian, 

III, 4 ; Pliny. Naturalis Historia, vi, 91, 11; Ptolemy, VII, 
1,73 ; etc.), has been tonvincingly connected with the 
word Pa\aliputrj, denoting in ancient times the Patna 
region (McCriudle, Ptolemy, p. 169). Here the syllable 
^a is elided and the sound m is inserted. 

86. Ptolemy placesbaithaiio (i e, Paithan), the capital of 
Ptolemaios, in Arialce (vn. 1, 82). This Ptoleraaios can 
be identified with Pulumavi, a name shared by a few 
mouarchs of the Sfitavahana dynasty. Thus our sugges¬ 
tion for associating Ariakes Sadinon with the Sata- 
vahanas gains further strength. 

The word Ariakes or Ariacha or Arica indicates the 
Indian orgiual as Ariaka, Aricha, or Arica. All these 
forms may be philologically connected with Aryaka 
(Aryoka >Ariyaka >Ariaka >Arika >Arikha - Aricha)^ 
but never with, as already suggested, Aparantika [Pra¬ 
krit Abaratikd or Avardikd (IA, 1878, Vbl. VII, pp. 259)], 

{ In this connection see also Jill, 1966, vol. XUII, 
pp. 693-698 ; 1962, vol. XL, p. 44 j etc.). The same 
country i.s probably alluded to by the name Aryaka [i.e, 
(the land) belonging to the Aryas] occurring in a list 
of countries and peoples in the Bfihat Saihhitd (ch. xiVi 
15; see also SG, vol. i, pt. i, p. 540 ; and McCriudle, 
Ftolemy, p. 39).’This region may also perhaps have been 
implicitly assjgned to the Aryas in certain passages of 
ancient Tamil literature. P.T. Srinibas Iyengar, 
of the Tamils Fmn the Earliest Times to 600 A.0., 

It may be noted that the word Atahik^Sy oceurnog. 
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ia sec. 41 of the Periplus, was emended by Stuck as 
Ariakes ( Frisk, PeripluSy p. 14, f. n. 2 ). The Indian 
original of this emended term has been variously taken 
to be La^ika (SchofF, Periplus, pp. 174-175), or 
Aparantika ( I A, 1878, vol. vii, p. 259 ), or Aryaka 
(C.Lassen, Indische Alterthumshunde, vol iii. p.l78, f.n. 1} 
e74, 1936, vol. ccxxviii, pp 73-74; Lerkas in 

India^ p, 37), However, since the Heidelberg Univer¬ 
sity manuscript of the Periplus dearly indicates the 
reading of the intended name to be Arabikes^ we do not 

. know whether it would be prudeub enough to accept the 
emeiiduient and so any of the suggested Indian bases. 

87. TP, 1907, s. II, vol. viir, p. 168 ; HHS, ch, 118 ; B- N. 
Mukherjee, The Lower Indus Country, A. D. 1-150, 
book I, ch. II (in the press). 

88. TP, 1905, s. II, vol. vi, pp. 519-520. 

89. .4/U, p. 211j JNSI, vol. xvii, pt. l, pp. 58ffj Our 
Heritage, 1963, vol. xi, p, 67. 

90 BI, vol. XX, p. 85 ; V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils 
Eighteen Hundred Years Ago (2nd edition), pp. lOf. 

91. Lymirike of the Periplus (sec. 53 and jQ and Ftolemy’s 
Geography (vii, i, 8), which has been identified with 
Dravida-deSa of Indian sources (Schoff, Periplus, p. 205 ; 
McCrindle, Ptolemy, p. 49), never included Western 
Deccan within its limits (R. Caldwell, Comparative 
Grammar of Dravi^ian or South’-Indian Family of 
Languages (3rd edn,), pp. 10-12). It should, however, 
be noted that a section of the Mahabharata, which 
locates Dravida immediately to the south of the Goda¬ 
vari flowing apparently through the Basteru Deccan 
(ill, 118, 3-4), may suggest that occa*sionally at least a 
part of the latter zone was included within the northern 
^ limits of Dravi4^-de&a. In this connection see also 
1914 vol. XLiii, p 64. 
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92. See tbe section containing tlie commentary on the 
Wei-chih (ch. 30 p 29b) in the Po-ua edition of the 

it 

San-kuo chih. 

93. BEFEO, 1906, vol. VI, pp 371-373. f. u. 2. 

94. R. C. Majumdar (editor), History of Bengal, vol. i, pp, 
15-16 

95. B. N. Miikherjee, The Loxver Indus Country, c, 4.D. 
7-750, book i, ch. ii (ill the press). See also ClI, vol. ii, 
pt. I, p. Lxvri. 

96. NIA, 1944, vol. vii, p. 90 

97. Ibid. 

98. Ibid. 

99. See Karlgren, no. 533. 

100. NIA, 1944, vol. vii, p. 91 

101. Ibid, pp 91-92. 

102 . Quintus Curtins Ruins Histonarum Alexandri Magni 
Macedonis, ix, 2 ; Diodorus Siculus, Bibhothekes Histo- 
rikes, XVII, 93 ; etc.; The Imperial Gazetteer of India, yo], 
XXVI, pis. II, 39 and 34. Justin included the Praesidae 
and the Gangaridae in the list of peoples conquered 
by Alexander ( Epitome, xii, 8 ). If they are to be 
identified respectively with the Prasii and the Ganga- 
ridae of other texts, Justin may be considered to have 
committed an error. 

103. See above n. 102. See also THAI, pp. 232-233. 

104. /6idr., pp. 233f; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri (editor), The 
Age of the Nandas and Maury as, pp. 11-20 ; JRAS, 1904, 
pp. 83-93. 

According to tbe Manusailthita (il, 21), Madhyadefia 
is to the west of Prayaga, i.e. Allahabad in U.P. So 
Prayaga was on the westpn boundary of the Easter* 
Division, lying to the east of Madhyadefia (see JBA$^ 
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1904, pp. 83-93). Of all the known limits of the E^‘?lern 
Country, Prayaga was the westernmost. 

105. See above n. 102. 

106. JRAS, 1904, pp. 83-94. See also above n. 104. 

106a. J. C. Quo, Concise Chinese-Engl'nli Diet ion 116 j 

Karlgren, no. 533, 

107. Ptolemy, Vll, 2, 13. 

108. McCrindle, Ptolemy, p. 99. 

109 T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 39 

110. Reiiou, Ptolemy, pp. vi and 51, f. n. 

111. For literary references to the Tunganis or Tafiganas. 

see JUPHS, vol. xvii, p. 35, The name of the people 
in question is spelt as Tuhgana [Mdrlzar^eya Purdna, 
BI edition, TVii, 41), Tuhgana {Ihid, BI translation, 
LVII, 41 ; p. 323) Tahgaria {Mahdhharata, iii, 141, 
24-25) and {Ramdyaiia, iv. 42, 11), etc. 

112. Long ago L. Vivien de Saint Martin proposed to 
identify the Ganganoi with the Tafiganas iintude sur la 
geographic grecque ef latin de VInde, pp. 327-378). 
However, he did not furnish any reason for such an 
identification. 

113. Quintus Curtins Rufus, Op, cit., ix, 2 ; Strabo, xv, 3, 
35 ; etc. 

114. In the Wei-liieh the expression Sha-lu stands for Sari- 
putta {TP, 1905, s. ii, vol. vi, p. 546 and f. n. 2). In the 
Hou Han-shu the character Fo represents the Buddha 
{Ibid, 1907, s.ii. vol. viii, p. 194). Since the final vowel of 
a word is often dropped in the popular North Indian 
pronunciation, Tuhgai^a may have beep pronounced as 
Tung[ +) gan( -{- ^a and also as Tungi + )gan. Tungi-i- '^gan 

t may have been represneted in the Chinese as Tung, 

% 

115. Country of Tung-li should mean the, country of 
Tufyga^<(-vibhag^ or Tu‘hga^a-de§a, almost like the pre- 
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sent ‘state of Uttar Pradesb (the Northern Province)' in 
modern India. 

116. Though Ptolemy's conception of the positions of lati¬ 
tudes and longitudes are basically wrong, they may 
betray his own idea about relative distances between 
places (McCrindle, Ptolemy, pp 3f). 

117. NIA, 1944, vol. vii, p. 92. 

118 This conclusion rejects J Kennedy’s suggestion that 
Tung-li may denote Magadlia(/i?^S. 1912, pp. 679 678). 

119. F Literary Text^ and Documents 

Concerning Chinese Turhe’^tan pt, i, p 77 . f.n. 2 

120 Ibid., pt. I, pp 74 75 

121. The text has Ka-nikaJ}i-rgyalpo, which has been 
nniversallv taken to stand for Kamika-rgyalpo i.e. 
‘Katiika, the king’ {Ibid , p. 119, f.n. 2; W. W. Rockhill, 
Th» Life Qf the Buddha, p. 240,. f.n. 2 ^ efc,)^ 

lUay be placed in the Guchen F. 1^, 

Literary Tenets and ^^Dooume^ 
Turke^im^ pt L p* 119, f|| 

* pt ff, pp. 282 f. 

123. Bstan hgyur, vol xciv in the Mdo {sutra) section, 
folio no 436b , W. Thomas, Tibctdn Literary Terts 
and Documents Concerning Chinese Turkestan pt. i, 
p. 119. 

124. See above n, 123. 

125. See above n 51. 

126 Taisho Tnpi{aka, no. 201, ch iv p. 287. 

127. JA, 1896 s. IX, vol. viii, p. 457. 

128. H. hiiders, 0 Lisn of Brahmi Inscriptions, nos 918,919, 
925, and 327 ; EL vol, vili pp. 108f; El, vol, ix, p. 291.^ 

129. W. W. Rockhill, Op. cit., p 240 f.n. 2 

130. F. W. Thomas identified Sha-ch‘i with Saketa a^d. 
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Tung-Ii with Madhyade&a. He thought that the 
Buddhist accounts referred to Kanishka (I)’s conqtuest of 
MadhyadeSi with its capitals Saketa and Pataliputra, 
and found in the testimonies of Kanishka (I)’s Sahet- 
Mahet records a proof of his authority over the whole 
of that country. Hence Thomas concluded that the 
Chinese passages in question allude to the annexation 
of Madhyade&a by Kanishka (I) {NIA, vol. vii, pp. 90 
and 92). However, we have seen that Tung-li had not 
necessarily the same limits as those of Madhyadega, 
though the former might have been wholly or partly 
included within the latter territoiy. Heuce Thomas' 
conclusion is not acceptable in its entirely. 

131, IHQ, 1937, vol. xiii, pp. 211-217. 

132. Kanishka Ts known years lange from 2 to 23, coires- 
]^jjding probably to A.D. 7^•3|i and lOO'lOt 

JQhapter il, by which date Ch$^^v?^4 

l^na seems tp have begun his rule, is atttibuted the I 

it is not imperative to assume 
We JDecoan in that year, 
as 89 (Chapter IV). ■ 

jchtefner, Taranatha (text), p. 2 ; Schiefuer, Tara 
natha (translation), p. 2 

134. Since pal means, inter aha, ‘to govern’ (M. Monier- 
VVilliams, A Samkrit-Enghsh Dictionary, ld5\,-p. 621), 
pala may denote ‘governor’. 

135. See above n. 133. 
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THE KANISHKA-SATAVAHANA LEGEND 


We may now turn our attention to a legend 
cited by Ldvi,^ but not utilised by him to substan¬ 
tiate his theory of Kanishka (I)’s rule in the Deccan. 
It occurs in a Chinese treatise called yang tsa tsu. 

The Yu yang tsa tsu"^ was composed by Tuan 
Ch*eng-che in c. A.D. 860/ This book, written in 
20 chapters, contains inter alia important notices on 
foreign countries. 

In chapter XI of this work occurs a story 
about Kanishka. H. Huber was of the opinion that 
the author borrowed this story from the accounts 
of the embassies of Wang Hsiian-tz*U to India. 
In favour of such f^n observation Huber cited the 
instance of the author’s reference in chapter Vll 
to an Indian scholar, in the company of the 
King of Magadha, brought to the capital of China 
by Wang Hsiian-tz‘u.'^ P. Pelliot admitted the possi¬ 
bility of the author’s indebtedness to Wang HsUali- 
tz‘u, but he was sceptical about any connection 
between the story of Kanishka and the Indian savant 
referred to by Huber.® Ldvi also thought that our , 
author’s story was taken from the accounts of Wan^' 
Hsllaii’tz'u.® 

While it is" impossible to be absolutely certajtt 
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on this issue, as neither the whole of Wang 
HsUan'tz‘u’s writings has been discovered, nor do 
the extant fragments preserve the story concerned, 
there are certain indications which make the theory 
of indebtedness highly probable. It should be 
remembered that this story is not known to occur 
in any Chinese treatise ascribable to a period earlier 
than that of Wang Hsiian-tz‘u. On the other hand, 
there are definite testimonies, as will be shown 
presently, to the currency of similar stories in India 
only after the period of Wang HsUan-tz*u.’ More¬ 
over, he is known to have narrated some other 
stories about a king called Kanishka.® Finallj% 
there is an indication, as Huber pointed out, that 
at least on one occasion Tuan Ch*eug-che used the 
information supplied by Wang Hsuan-tz‘u. Hence 
it is probable that the story with which we are con¬ 
cerned was brought by Wang Hsuau-tzhi from India, 
and was later incorporated by Tuan Ch*eng-che in 
his h ti yang tsa tsu. And as Wang Hs'ilan-tz‘u visited 
India on different occasions about the middle of the 
7th ceutury A.D/, the story in question was already 
current at that time. 

The story itself is as follows : 

Formerly there reigned in Gandhara ( Kan-to) a 
worthy and shrewd king ; his name was Kanishka.^^ 
He led his armies against all nations ; none resisted 
him. Once, during his campaign in India (T‘ien-chu) 
(literally five Indies^*), some one presented him two 
%ery fine fabrics. He kept one (for himself), md 
bestowed fUe other on his queen. 'The queen clothe^ 
herself (with it), and came forwar^befo«^ the feihg* 
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Now on tbe fabric, just over the breast of the queen» 
appeared tbe imprint of a hand in saffron (colour). 
At the sight of this the king grew angry, and 
demanded of the queen ‘what does the robe, put on 
by you, signify, and what does the mark of a baud 
convey f The Queen said to him ‘this is the same 
cloth which the king has given me.’ Furious, the king 
demanded aa explanation from his treasurer, who 
replied to him ‘a piece of this stufif always carries 
this mark. Your bondsman is not here for nothing.’ 
And the king ordered the merchant, (who) had 
sold (the cloth to the buyer who had presented 
it to the king), to appear (before him) ; the latter 
(i. e. the merchant) said, ‘in South India reigns king 
Satavahana (So't‘^-p‘o-hen) ; and here (is one) who 
can fulfil his vow, made previously; every year he 
accumulates, one npon the other, fine fabrics brought 
to him as taxes ; he imprints his hands, wetted in 
saffron, on these stuff's, and this imprint penetrates 
through all the pieces heaped up in thousands and 
tens of thousands. Jn whatever way a man may put 
on one of these cloths, the mark of the hand will* 
appear on his back ; and (it appears) over the breast 
if it is (worn by) a female.' 

The king ordered the personnel of his retinue to 
put on ( the pieces ) themselves, and it ( ^as ) as the 
merchant had said. Sriklng on his sword, the king 
cried out, *I ( won’t) sleep or (take ) rest before I 
cut off* the hands and feet of King Satavahana*. And^ 
he despatched a messenger to South India to demand ' 
ttia hands and feet of king ( Satavahana )i 

On tht arrival of the messenger, kin^^ 
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Satavahaua and his minister spoke to him falsely 
that *we have a good king who has the name 
Sntavahana ; but this is not an actual king ; never¬ 
theless, the power and the supreme authority are in 
the hands of us, the ministers.’ 

On ( hearing ) that, the king ( i.e. kanishka ) 
ordered his cavalry and elephants to go down to the 
South, against the kingdom of ( king ) Satavahana. 

The inhabitants concealed king (Satavahana) 
in an underground cave ; and then cast in gold ( a 
statue of ) a man which went ( i.e. was taken ) to 
meet the invader. But the king ( i.e. Kanishka ) 
recognised the forgery, and, relying on the strength 
of his previous merits, he cut off the arms and the 
legs of the man ( i.e. the statue ) of gold. At the 
same moment fell oflf the two arms and ( the two) 
legs of king Satavahana, hidden in the cave. 

Similar stories about rivalry having been caused by 
the appearance of a certain imprint on merchandise 
are also preserved in some early mediaeval texts. To 
this category .should belong the_well-known Persian 
work called the Mujmmalu-t Tawankh,^^ The chapter 
in which the story in question occurs seems to 
contain a chronicle of the Sind region. It originally 
belonged to a book written in the ‘Hinduwani 
language’ (Sanskrit ?). The latter was translated into. 
Arabic and Persian. The translation into the latter 
language was done in 417 A.H., i.e. A.D, 1026;^^- 
Though the date of the original Indian text is not 
known,there is no doubt that the stojy concerned^ 
(Originated sometime before the date of its transk?' 
tion into Persian, i.e. A.D, 1026» 
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Tliia story speaks of a king called Hal, i.e. 
Hala»: Jt appear^ from the context that Sind was 
included in his dominions.^® His country exported 
fine cloths stamped with the impression of one of his 
feet. The king of Kashmir (i.e., Kasmira) became 
furious on seeing the impression on the garment 
worn by his queen. On hearing from the merchant, 
who had sold the cloth, that the stamp was an 
impression of one of Hal’s (i.e. Hala’s) feet, he (the 
king of Kashmir) swore to cut off that limb of Hal. 
So the king of Kashmir marched against king Hal. 
The latter was alarmed. He played a trick by placing 
an elephant in front of the battle field. When the 
soldiers of the king of Kashmir advanced, flames burst 
out from it and burnt many of them. So the king of 
Kashmir was compelled to sue for peace, at the 
conclusion of which he was given many presents by 
Hal. In order to fulfil his oath the former cut off 
the legs of an image of wax, and then returned to his 
country.^ 

Certain similarities between these two stories 
may be noticed. The Chinese story’is earlier than 
the Persian ; and in the latter it is possible to find 
an echo of the former. In the king of Kasmira we 
may recognise Kanishka, for a Kanishka is recorded 
in the Rajatarahgvn^l as the king of that country.^® 
Hal =* Hala appears in the Puranic lists as the name of 
an Andhra (Satavahana) monarch.^ ® It is, however, not 
necessary to conclude that this particular SatavShana 
king is intended here. The term Haia may be the 
same as as sa is actually noted to have change^ 
into ha in ^rtain legends on SatavShana coins ; 
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the Deccan.®° This Sala may be an abbreviated form 
of Sslshai^^ and the latter a Prakrit form of the hame 
Satavahana,^'^ So Hala may here denote a Satavahana 
monarch. 

It should, however, be noted that there is- no 
evidence of the Satavahana occupation of the whole 
of Sind. Nevertheless, some data, which will be 
discussed presently, may be interpreted as betraying 
at least their temporary political or military success 
in some areas in or near Sind. It is not impossible 
that the memory of such an association was in course 
of time distorted enough to appear to an uncritical 
chronicler of Sind as indicating the Satavahana 
authority over the whole of the Sind region. And 
as a writer of the chronicle of Sind he was probably 
also reluctant to allow the king of Kashmir to score 
a victory over Hal, who was supposed to have been 
a ruler of Sind. Such twisting of a current legend 
was a commonplace in early and mediaeval times. 

A similar story was narrated in A1 Biruni’s Tahqlq-i- 
Hindy mainly based on materials collected from 
A.D. 1017 to 1030 and written sometime in or before 
his death in 1048.®® According to A1‘BirQni, this 
legend was related by the people. It refers to King 
Kanik, the builder of the vihara of Purushwar (i.e. 
Peshawar). The king of Kanoj (or Kanauj) presented 
him with a fine piece of cloth. On this, however, 
was imprinted one foot of a man. Kanik took it as 
an insult. He led his army againgt the king of 
Kanoj. As the latter was not strong enough to 
.fesist the inyasion, his minister played a trick. He 
raultilated his no^e and lips, and met ^Hftnik with 
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the complaint that the King of Kanoj had caused 
this injury. The minister ’offered to show Kanik a 
shorter route across a desert, which would lead to 
a place where the king of Kanoj had been hiding. . ' 
The minister, however, purposely misled the army 
in the desert. Scarcity of water seems to havei 
caused great inconvenience to Kanik’s army. Kanik 
now realised the minister s mischief. However, he 
procured sufficient water for his troops by thrustiug 
his spear into the desert. 

The minister then thought that it would be 
futile on his part to pla}^ any further trick on such 
a powerful monarch. He requested Kanik to pardon 
the king of Kanoj. Kanik set him free and told 
him that his master had already received his deserved 
reward. Then Kanik returned. The minister also 
went back to his master, only to learn that the latter’s 
hands and feet had fallen off exactly when Kanik 
thrust his spear into the desert.®® 

Kanik, the builder of the vihara of Peshawar, 

is obviously Kanishka I, to whom this act of merit 

• • 

seems to have been ascribed by epigraphic as well 
as literary sources.®As Al Birtiai heard this 
narrative much later than the latest possible date for 
the origin of the legend concerning similar exploits 
of a king also called Kanishka, it would be fair to 
suppose that the story-teller of Al Biruni's age had 
the latter story in mind, but referred to the king of 
Kanauj in place of king Satavahana. Probably by 
the time of Al BirOni the name Satavahana was 
comparatively unfamiliar, whereas Kanoj or Kanauj 
was too well-known a city in contempof^uy 
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India** to be excluded from any current interesting' 
bistorical legend. 

All these stories thus share the same peculiar 
feature,—a quarrel over an imprint on a cloth. Again, 
at least one of the two principal characters may 
be the same in all the legends. Two refer to the 
name Kanishka^orxQ stating its variant and 

the third mentions the King of Kashmir, a phrase by 
which a monarch called Kanishka, cited in the 
Rsjatarafiginl^ could have been denoted. The name 
king Satavaham is expressly referred to by one 
legend and indicated by another. 

These considerations tempt one to suggest that all 
these legends evolved out of a common prototype. 
And since the Chinese one is the earliest attested 
(c. 650 A.D.), it itself is the original legend or 
at least is likely to be closer to the original than 
either of the other two. Since this Chinese version 
deals with the rivalry between Kanishka and King 
Satavahana, the original story, if it is not the 
Chinese one, may also have dealt with the same 
monarchs.*® 

It appears that a story concerning the rivalry 
between a monarch called Kanishka and King 
Satavahana was current in North India from a fairly 
early period ( at the latest from c. A.D. 650 ). It 
no doubt contained, as did many legends having a 
historical basis, son7e miraculous and fictitious 
elements, such as dismembering oj enemy’s body 
by. cutting off parts of a gold statue, etc. 
i)ifferent modified forms of this legend were later 
adopted by subsequent writers of earHy***mediaevaI 
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times. These alterations were the results-either of 
deliberate distortions by story-tellers and writer's 
to suit their own ends, or of gradual, but natural, 
corruptions of legends, or of both. Nevertheless, 
the very existence of these modifications indicates 
that the original stor'y, concerning the rivalry 
between a ruler called Kanishka and king 
Satavahaua, was popular in North India. 

However, there cannot be any question of accept¬ 
ing the whole of the legend, even if it was popular, 
as a part of sober histor 5 \ For we cannot deny the 
possibility of the growth of a purely imaginary 
legend even about a strictly historical figure. 
Nevertheless, when a popular story corroborates 
information already gathered from reliable contem¬ 
porary sources, the central theme of that legend may 
be accepted as having some historial basis. 

As we have already noted above, Kanik, the hero 
of A1 Biruni’s story, was the same as Kanishka I, 
Hence Kanishka, the central figure of the cognate 
Chinese legend, njay also have been the first 
Kushana monarch of that name. 

The expression Satavahana is known to have been 
used as the appellation of a royal family,®’ as the 
personal name of one or two members of that ’ 
dynasty,®® and as signifiying the surname of one of 
its rulers having a separate forename.®® The word 
concerned can also be traced in territorial names. 

In the Chinese story the term Sa^irtfaA<r«tr obviously 
denotes a person. Hence it may mean a sciotj of 
the Satavahana family, having this or a separate* 
appellation ds his personal name. 
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The Kushana monarch Kauishka I’s rule of at 
least 23 years probably began in a.d. 78®^ (Chapter 
IV). Our discussion in the next chapter ’will try to 
establish that the majority, if not all, of the 24 known 
regnal years of the Satavahana king Gautamiputra 
Satakarni should be placed in the last quarter of the 
1st century a.d. It may also have been possible that 
he did not cease to rule before the first decade of the 
2nd century A.D. (Chapter IV). On the other hand, his 
son and successor, Vasisthiputra Putumavi, ascended 
the throne sometime in the closing years of the 
1st century a.d. or in the first decade of the 2nd 
century a.d. He was the sovereign head of the 
Satavahana state for at least up to sometime of the 
24th year of his reign and also for the greater 
part of the first quarter of the 2nd century A.D.®® 
(Chapter IV). 

These hypotheses suggest that either Gautami¬ 
putra Satakarni was the Satavahana contemporary or 
both he and his son Vasishthiputra Pulumavi were 
the Satavahana contemporaries of Kanishka I. Hence, 

t f 

if there is any historical core of the Chinese legend, 
the last mentioned king clashed either with the 
father or with the son. 

There are indeed areas of possible contact be¬ 
tween Kanishka I and the Satavahanas. The Nasik 
inscription of the year 19 of Vasishfjhiputra Pujumavi 
describes Gautamiputra Satakarni as one “who crushed 
down the pride and conceit of the Khatiyas” {Kkaiiya* 
dapa~mana-madana),^^ Miss B. Ghosh has very con- 
«yincingly argued that the Khatiyas should be identi¬ 
fied with the Xathroi of Alexander's hfetoriansi the 
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Khatriaioi of Ptolemy and the Kshatnya tribe of 
some ancient Indian sources.®^ 

^ According to the Geography of Ptolefay, some of 
the cities of the Khatriaioi were to the west of the 
Indus and some to the east of that river. One 
such locality was Soudassana.®® The latter is pre¬ 
sumably the same as Sadusan, placed by Ibn Haukal 
in Sind and apparently to the west of the Indus.®® 
Hence the Khatriaioi of Ptolemy may be located 
in the same area.®^ 

Ptolemy’s Geography, which refers to the Khatriaioi, 
may be dated to c. A, D. 150 or to any year (or years) 
between c. A. D» 141 and his death sometime in the 
period ranging from c. A. D. 161 to 185 (Appendix 
HI).®® And if he was not hopelessly out of date in 
his information on the Khatriaioi, Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, a king of the last qUartei of the 1st. 
century A. D. (and the first decade of the 2nd century 

D. ?), might have humiliated the Khatriaioi 
somewhere in Sind. 

In this connection we may refer . to another 
passage of the above mentioned Nasik epigraph. It 
describes him as the lord, inter aha, of the Parichata 
(mounlain), and of Apararnta, Kukura, Surat;ha, 
Akara and Avarfiti.®® The ParichSta or Pariyatia 
“corresponds to the portion of the mbdertt Vindhj^a 
range west of Bhopal, together with*tl^6 AravalU ^ 
mountains.’®®* Aparaiuta or Aparanta may hatVe 
included North Konkan and the Nasik and Pod^d 
districts.^®^ The identification of Kukura hoi 
certain.^ ^ At least cannot follow D. C. • 

theory coaneeting it with Nortk Katbiawad.^? 
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the Juuagadh inscription of c. A. d. 149-150 refers to 
Kukura in addition to mentioning Anartta, cSmpri- 
siug generally North Kathiawad and thereabouts,^ 
and Surashtra, including at least South Kathiawad.^ ^ 
In fact, Snratha or Surashtra of the Nasik record 
may denote, inter alia ^ the whole of Kathiawad. 
Gautamiputra Satakrani’s rule in the Aravalli 
region, North Koukan and nearby territories, 
and also in South Kathiawad (definitely a part of 
Surashtra), implies his authority over the adjoining 
area iucludiug North Kathiawad. But in the list 
of the provinces of Gautamiputra’s kingdom there 
does not appear any name which indicates North 
Kathiawad alone. Nor can we confidently place 
in the same region any of the mountains, of which he 
has been described as ‘ lord”^® and at least a part 
of each of which may have been in his dominions.^® 
This diflOiculty can be solved only by assuming a 
wider connotation for the term Sura{ha or Surashtra of 
the Nasik epigraph. The statements of certain classi¬ 
cal sources also bear out the feasibility of such a geo¬ 
graphical connotation. The Periplus of the 1st century 
A. D. (Appendix II) defined Syrastrene as forming the 
coastal region of Arabica, of which the inland portion 
called Iberia bordered on Scythia.'^^ The latter 
territory, which was on sea and through which the 
Sinthus (i. e. the Indus) flowed into the ocean, 
apparently included at least a part,of the country 
on the lower Indus^^® Arabica itself marked ^‘the 
commencement of the Kingdom of Manbanos and 
of the whole pf India/*®® And since iu some classical 
accounts the Indus was noted as foruimf ibe 
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bouodar)^ af India,®* Syrasttene or the littoral 
Arabica might have extended in the west at least tip 
‘ to or near the easternniost mouth of that river.® ^ 
Ptolemy even described Syrastrene as situated “about 
the mouths of the Indus and the gulf of Kauthikos”®^ 
(i, e. the gulf of Kutcb).®^ 

The name Syrastrene was certainly based on the 
term $urash\ra,'^ ^ Hence the testimonies of the 
Periplus and Ptolemy may be considered to suggest 
that Surashfcra was not always confined to South 
EC-athiawad and might have sometimes stretched at least 
up to or near the easternmost mouth of the Indus 
and so obviously incorporated North Katbiawad. As 
Manbanos (Manbanus) or Nahapana,®® the lord of 
Syrastrene, was exterminated by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni®®* (Chapter IV), the latter might have 
annexed the coastal area up to or near the Indus. 
Thus Surashtra under the Satavahana monarch could 
possibly have included parts of south-easternmost 
Sind or areas lying near it. 

The Kushana authority in the region of modern 
Sind is well attested. The Hou Han-ehu speaks of 
the conquest of Th‘en-chu or Shen-tu by the YUeh- 

chih and the Kushana monarch Yen-Kao-chen or 

• ^ 

V’ima Kadphises.®® The topographical descriptjon 
of this territory indicates that it included the 
ancient Sindhu country to the west of the 
lower Indus and perhaps also parts of the 
land to the east of the same section ol that 
river.*® ’ The •Kushana hegemony in . the lower 
Indus area might have been acknowledged a^ least 
un to sometime in ^ the reign oi 
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This indicates the rule of Kanishka I, the successor of 
V’iraa and a predecessor of Vasudeva I (Appendix I), 
in this region. 

Another piece of evidence may perhaps testify to 
Kanishka I’s hold over at least parts of the territories 
near or on the lower Indus. In the ruined stupa of 
Sui Vihar, situated about sixteen miles to the south- 
west of the town of Bahawalpur, was found a copper 
plate inscription dated in the 11th year of (the reign 
of) king Kanishka,®^ The date apparently refers to 
the Kanishka Era.®^ And as Kanishka I reigned from 
the year 1 to the year 23 of that reckoning, he should 
be identified with the monarch mentioned in this 
epigraph.® ® It€ provenance further suggests that in 
the 11th year of Kanishka Is reign the Sui Vihar 
area was within the Kushana empire. 

Sui Vihar is not far from the possible northern 
limits of ancient Sauvira, which in the earl}^ centu¬ 
ries of the Christian Era was on the eastern side of 
the lower Indus and included at least pajrts of the 
territory later annexed to the British province of 
Sind.®^ Hence the provenance of the inscription 
in question may perhaps also allude to Kanishka I*s 
influence in or near the northern zone of the lower 
Indus region. 

These premises tend to mark out the area now 
known as Sind as one of the possible regions of 
contact between Kanfsbka I and the SaiavShana 
monarch Gautamiputra Satakarni or his son Va^ishfchi- 
putra Pulumavi. We must, howeV'er^ admjt that 

the inferences from the above ^ premised are not 
altogether flawless. It is not absolutely '‘cetJialn 
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that Ptolemy’s information o4i the habi^t; of 
the Khatriaioi (in the territory now included in 
Sind) is datable or applicable to ' the period of 
(rautamiputra Satakarni. Again, as geographi'cal or 
political boundaries of a country vary in different 
ages, the western limits of Surafcha, i, e. Surashtra, 
under this Satavahana sovereign, may not have been 
the same as those of Syrastrene, i. e. Surashtra^ 
mentioned by the Periplus or by Ptolemy. This 
observation holds good, even if one argues that 
Surafcha or Surashfcra in the time of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni had transcended its natural frontiers. 
Moreover, we have no definite reason to suggest that 
Kanishka I’s rule extended to some areas to the 
south-east of and not far from the eastern limits of 
modern Sind, which acknowledged the supremacy of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni.®® 

These uncertain factors need not necessarily be 
faced in suggesting another possible zone of contact 
between Kanishka I and the batavahanas. We are 
referring to Akara, which, in the early centuries of 
the Christian Era,, certainly included the land now 
called Eastern Malwa.® ® 

As we have noted above, Gautamiputra Satakarni 

mtrnm * 

was the ‘lord’ of this Akara.®’’ In the heart of 
Eastern Malwa is Sanchi, Kakanada or KskanSdft* 
bofca of some early Indian epigraphs.®® 

Here excavations have yielded an inscripfioui 
engraved in Kushana Brahmi on the pedestal of an 
imag^ of the Buddha.®® The epigraph is dated in tli4 
yeur 22 of K.ing Yasktlsbapa {r&jfio 
It IS impossibles to deny the ekistencii ol fb#, 

' ' ii . 1 . 
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Kushatjid in the expression VaskushSi^a, So it may be 
taken for granted that the inscription of the year 22 
refers, as do all epigraphs mentioning KushSna 
monarchs and dated in any year below 100, to the 
era of Kauishka The only ruler who could 

have ruled in the year 22 of this reckoning and 
whose name could have been corrupted into Vas- 
kushay>a was Vasishka Kushana. In fact, this sugges¬ 
tion has already been made.’^’* 

The same king is mentioned in another record 
from Sanchi, inscribed in Kushana Brahmi on the 
pedestal of a Boddhisattva statue. The epigraph 
notes the dedication of the image and a shrine in 
the Dharmadeva monastery in the year 28 of 
(Maharaja) Rajatiraja Devaputra Vasashka.'^ ® The 
form Vasashka is a mistake for or a variant of the 
name V^siahkaJ^ 

It is only natural to suggest that these inscrip¬ 
tions indicate the authority of the Kushanas over the 
Sanchi area, Eastern Malwa or Akara, at least during 
the years 22 to 28'^* apparently of the Kanishka 
Era. Since Kanishka I reigned, at least until the 
year 23, Vaskushana or Vasishka Kushana was his 
co-ruler in the year 22.’^* Hence the region in the 
heart of Akara was annexed to the Kushana empire 
before the end of Kanishka Ts rule. 

Thus in the land of Akara Kanishka I could have 
clashed with the Satavahana sovereign Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, the 'lord of Akara’. It is also not unlikely 
that Vasishthiputra Pulumavi, who ftiherited Gau¬ 
tamiputra Satakarni’s dominions, was the Satavahana 
riVal of Kanishka I.’® 
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The existence of these' possible areas of contact 
indicates that the legend,> bereft of its fanciful 
elements like the miraculous death of king Sata- 
vahana, may . have a definite historical core* This, 
no doubt, lends historical colour to the Chinese or 
the earliest of the known legends and suggests that 
either it or its still earlier prototype was inspired 
by a historical fact."^’ Nevertheless, as both the 
possible zones of contact lay outside the Deccan, the 
legends never prove the advent of the Kushana power 
in the Deccan in the time of Kanishka I.’® 


NOTES 

1. JA, 1936, vol. ccxxviii, p. 98. 

2. The text of the Yu Yang tsa tsu is preserved in the 
Tsin tai pi sA«, the Pai hai, the Hio tsin fao yilan 
and certain other Chinese works. There is also an 
independent edition published in A. D 1608 by Li 
Yun-Kou. For a Mist of these treatises, see TP, 1912, 
s. II, vol. XIII, p. 378. n, 4. 

3. Wylie placed the Yu yang tsa tsu at the end of the 
8th century A. D. (A. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, 
p. 155). This date was generally accepted by Sino* 
legists (See G. SchlegeLTP, 1892, vol. iii, p. 128, f. n. 1 r 
E. Chavannes, Die Inscriptions de V Aste Centrale, p. 46 ; 
TP, 1905, s. ji, vol. vi, p. 549; B. Laufer, Chines 
Poetry, pp. 286-239; Ed. Huber, BBFEO, 1906, vol. vr, p, 
38). P* PelUot, who first believed in A. Wylie’s suggestion 
{B^FJSO, 1906, vol. vr, p. 376, f n, 1), later proved itfo, 
be wrong, P. Pelliot also furnished very good rcasobs 
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for placing tlie date of composition of our work in c. 

A, D.8S0 (TP, 1912, s. II, vol. xm, pp. 374-375, f. n.). 

S. Levi accepted the latter date {JA. 1936, vol. CCXXVIII, 
p. 98). 

4 BEFEO, 1906, p. 38 ; ch. viii, p. 7 of the reprint of 
the Yu yang tsa tsn in the Ts’ in tai pi shit. 

5. ' Qiie la relation de Wang Hiuan-tso ait fourui a Totiau 
Tch’eng-che le texte sur Kanishka et Satavahana, 
c’est fort possible. Mais rargument tir6 de la mention 
dll savant indieu est sans valeiir. Le sen) lien qu’il y 
ait entre son histoire et le voyage de Wang Hiuan-ts’d 
est qui c’est Wang Hiuan-tsb qui le ramena de I’lnde 
en 684, eii meme temps qu’A-lo-na-chouen. Mais 
tout I’episode que reconte Touan Tch’eng-che se 
passe Tcha'ng-ngan, a"la capitale des T’aug, posl6- 
rieurement an retour de Wang Hiuan-t’sd, et il n’y a 
pas de raison pour que cet Episode ait 6'e insure dans 
sa narration ; en tout cas, on le connaissait sans elle "a 
Tch’ang-ngan.” ( TP, 1912, s. ii, vol. Xlil, p. 375 ). 

6. JA, 1936, vol. CCXXVIII, p. 98. 

7. JA, 1900, s. IX, vol. XV, p. 297, f. n. Wang Hsuan-fzu 
visited India in A. D. 643, in A. D. 645-648 and again 
in A. D. 657 (^R. C. Majumdar ( editor ), Classical Age, 
pp. 120-21, 137 and 610). 

8. TP, 1912, s. VI, vol. XIII, pp. 307-309. 

9. See above n. 7. 

10. Chapter v, p. 5 of the reprint of the work in the TsHn 
tai pi shu. See also BEFEO, 1906, vol. vi, p. 38 ; JA, 
1936, vol. CCXXVIII, p. 98. 

11. The text has Kia.tang or Kia-che-kie tang. Huber 
has very correctly amended it as Kia^ni-che-kia 

‘ ( BEFEO, 1906, vol. VI, p. 38 ). . S. L4vi accepted the 
reading Kia-m^so ,kia ( JA, 1936, vol CCXXVHI, p. 98 ), 
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12. The term ‘‘Five Indies” means five regions—north, 
south, east, west and central—of India, and thereby 
indicates the whole of India. See also JA, 1936, 
vol. ccxxviii, p. 98. 

13. H. M. Elliot and J. Dowson, The History of India 
as Told by its Own Historians^ vol. I, pp. 100 ffj J4, 
1936, vol. CCXXVIII, pp. lOo-lOl. 

14 About the chapter hi question the author of the 
the Mujmalu-t Twdrlkh observed that “I have seen 
an ancient book of the Hindus which Abu Salih 
bin Sha’aib bin Jatni translated into the Arabic from 
the Hindwani language. This work was translated 
into Persian in 417 A. H. (1026 A. D.) by Abu-1 

Hasan ‘Ali bin Muhammad al Jili.I have here 

introduced the ( account of the ) origin of the king 
and short history of them, and I have copied it 
because it is not io be found anywhere else”. (H. M. 
Elliot and J. Dowson, op cit.^ vol. i, pp. 100-101). 

15. Reinaud was of the opinion that the original 
Sanskrit (?) work had been written about the commen¬ 
cement of the Christian Era, long prior to the date of 
composition of the Rajataraiigii^i and probably even 
before that of the Mahabhdrata. H. M. Elliot did not 
contradict this opinion and only noted the similarity 
between certain passages of the great epic and some 
extracts from the Mujamalu-t Tawarlkh {Ibid., vol. i, 
p. 101). T here is, however, no real basis for the whole of 
this opinion. As the Persian translation of the Indian 
original was done in A. D. 1026, the latter was no 
doubt long before the date of the Rajataranginl. This 
is all that can be said with certainty. The similarity 
between certain parts of this work and those of the 
great epic may be due to the author of the former’s 
knowledge of the latter, 

16. Hal is connected with the family of the mythical 
Jandrat, or Jayadratha of the epic fame, {Ibid.t vol. I, 
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p. 107). Hal is described as the inheritor of the posses¬ 
sions of Jaudrat and his descendants ( Ibid. ). Jaudrat 
is said to have been a ruler of Sind [Ibid., vqI. i, p. 104). 
So Sind should also be supposed to have been under 
Hal. 

17. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 106-108. 

18. M. A. Stein, (editor), Kalha^n's Raiidaraiigin% book i, 
vol. I, p. 8. 

19. DKA, p. 41. 

20. CCADWK, p. 45. On some of Yajna^ri’s coins from 
Western India the phrase Siri YaThi Sdtaktini has 
been changed into Him YuTui Hdtakaiii. 

21. Melanges d* Indianisme Offcrts Par Ses iileves A M. 
Sylvain L&vi, pp 6-7Sdldhaiiauimi Halo (Heniachaii- 
dra, Beslndmamdld, Vlii, 66). 

22. E. C. Sachau, The Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
pp. viii-ix ; E. C. Sachau, AlberunPs India, vol. i, 
p. XVI. 

23. E. C. Sachau, AlberunVs India, vol. ii, pp. 11.13; 
I3EFEO, 1906, vol. vi. p. 38. 

14. CII, vol, II, pt. I, p. 137 ; Kao seng Pa-hsien Chuan, 
Taisho Tripitaka, vol. Li, no. 2085, p, 858 ; Ihi-yil chi, 
Taisho Tripitiaka, vol. li, no. 2087, p. 879 ; British 
Museum Quarterly, 1964, vol. xxviii. pp. 41-42. 

25. R. 0. Majumdar (editor), The Age of Imperial Kanauj, 
p. 38 j R. C. Majumdar (editor), The Struggle for 
Empire^ p. 50. 

26, Kalhana, who composed the in c. A.D. 

1148.1149 (M. A. Stein, Kalhaiya's Rdjatarahgi7yl,^o\. 
I, p. 15), narrated a similar legend concerning 
Mihirakula, the king of Kaaraira and a monarch of 
Simhala. Once Mihirakula became angry on noticing 
a foot print on the garment covering the breast of his 
queen. He learnt that this cloth came from Simhala 

( and was markfed with the imprint of a foot of its l^ing. 
Thereupon Mihirakula led an expeditioli Against the 
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sovereign of Sirfiliala, and replaced the latter by another 
man ( M. A. Stein, Kalhat^a^s Rajataraiiginl (text), 
booki, vv. 294-299 ; M. A. Stein, Kalhai^a^s Raja- 
taraligi 7 }i, vol. i, p. 35 j JA, 1936, vol. ccxxviir, 

p. 101). 

The peculiar feature of this story—the struggle 
caused by the appearance of the imprint of a foot—is 
so similar to those of the three other legends tliat it 
seems there may have been some relation between 
them. A t least S. L6vi appeared to have thought so 
{JA, 1936, vol. ccxxviii, p. 101). 

It may appear that during the period of more 
than a hundred years that elapsed between the dates 
of the Tahqiq-i-Hind and of the Rdjatarahglhl the 
association, of the name Kanishha with this particular 
kind of stories was forgotten. It is not impossible 
that Kalhaija or his informant brought into the legend 
the names of Mihirakula, the king of Ka5tnlra, and 
the monarch of Simhala or Ceylon, lying very near 
to South India, probably because he had a vague 
recollection of the association of this type of legends 
with one king of Ka^tnira and another from the 
South. In fact, Kalhana referred to a Kanishkaasa 
king of Ka,*?mira {M. A. Kalhana’$ Rdjataranginl 

(text), book I, v. 168; M. A. Stein. Kalhai^a’s Raja- 
tarahgi'fili vol. i, p 8), and the Satavahanas ruled in 
South India. 

There may, however, be an objection to the above 
interpretation. Neither of the two principal characters 
of the Chinese story appears in the present legend. 
And this makes us suspicious of the value of associa¬ 
ting the latter with the cycle of the Kanishka- 
Satavahana legends. At least, in the present state 
of our knowledge, it is better not to postulate such 
an association. 

27. E/, vol. vni* p. 60. 
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28. ASWl, vol. V, p. 64 } JJVS/, i860, vol. xxil, pp. 138 f. It 
is not necessary to ascribe the coins bearing th^ name 
of Satavahana to more than one king {Indian Studies 
Past and Present, 1965, pp. 65-66). 

29. ASWL vol. V, p. 64 ; JA, 1936, vol. ccxviii, pp. 6? ff. 

30. Elf vol. I, p. 6. 

31. PEAL pp. 465 f ; Bibliotheca Orientalist 1963, vol. XX, 
pp. 229 f ; Monthly Bulletin of the Asiatic Society, Janu¬ 
ary, 1967, vol. II, no. 1, p. 4 ; D. C. Sircar, Indian 
Epigraphy, pp. 258 f etc. 

32. In this connection see also the arguments of K. Gopala- 
chari ( Early Eistory of the Andhra Country, pp. 54-55 ) ; 
M. Rama Rao ( PIEG, 1948, p. 72); G. V. Rao 
{ EEDY, pp. 104-105 ) ; etc. 

33. Elf vol. VIII, p. 60. 

84. Indian CuUure, 1934, vol. i, pp. 512-515. See Arrian, 
Anabasios Alexandrou, VI. 15 j Ptolemyf vii, i, 64 ; J. W. 
McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
p. 156. 

In this connection we may refer to the V7orAKathi1ca 
appearing in an inscription on a casket found 
within an earthen pot in a stupa at Devnimori 
in the Sabarkantha district of Gujarat state ( Indian 
Archaeology,^ 1962-63, A Beview, p. 8 ; Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, 1962, vol. xil, pp. 172-73 ). The 
epigraph records inter alia the erection of a stupa, 
apparently the same one where it is found, and the 
making of the casket itself. The term Kathika occurs 
in the section which fixes the date of the erection of 
the stupa “on the 5th day of the month of Bhadrapada 
in the year 127 of the Kathika kings, and when 
the illustrious Rudrasena was the ruling monarch’' 

[ Sapid(pta)vimSaty "" adhike Kathika-nripfS'^dih samSgate"" 
bda-^ate (I*) Bha{Bha)drapada‘paihchama’dine nfipatau 

t stI’Budrasene cha ] { Journal of the Oriental Insii^ 

, 1965, vol. XIV, p. 336 ), 
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R. N. Mehta and S. N. Chbwdhary identify Rudra- 
sena with Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena I of the family 
of Rudradaman (I) and refer the year 127 to the ^aka 
Era of A. D. 78, known to have been used on coins und 
in several inscriptions of the Western Kshatrapas. 
According to these scholars, Rudrasena, Rudradaman 
(I), etc., were known as Kathikas. ( Ihid, 1962, vol. xii, 
p 172 ), D. C. Sircar, following R. N. Mehta and 
S. N. Chowdhary, identifies Rudrasena with Rudrasena 
I and attributes the year 127 to the ^aka Era. He 
thinks that the ^aka ( Kshatrapa ) rulers of Western 
India used the era of their overlords, who were the 
Kushaiias. Hence the reckoning mentioned here as 
that of the Kathika Kings should equate the Kathikas 
with the Kushanas. As the term Kathika means 
“a preacher of the Buddhist faith”, it may denote 
Kanishka (I) and some of his successors, who were 
ereat natrons of Buddhism ( Ibidt 1965. vol. Xiv, 
p. 337 ). 

The year 127 has been ascribed by V. V. Mirashi to 
the so-called Kalachuri-Chedi Era of A. D. 248-249. 
He is of the opinion that Rudrasena, who is not 
described in the Devnimori inscription as a Kshatrapa 
or a Mahakshatrapa, was not one of the Western 
Kshatrapas. His "name ending {sena^ may connect 
him with the family of Abhira I^varasena of a Nasik 
irrscription, whom V. V. Mirashi considers as the 
founder of the era of A. D. 248-249. The same scholar 
suggests that Kathika may well have been the family 
name of the Abhlras ( Vishveshvaranand Indological Jour^ 
naU 1965, vol. in, pp. 103-104 ). 

Sounder Rajan also attributes the year 127 to the 
reckoning jf A, D. 248-49 ( Journal of the Gujrat 
Research SociefUt vol. xxv, p. 289 ). On the other hand, 
S. Sankaranarayanan ( Journal of the Oriental InstUutet 
1965, vol. XV, pp. 72-73 ) and K. F. Sorapura (IbiSf 
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pp. 64 65 ) differentiate the era concerned from ail 
known ones, and assign Rndrasena to the Kathika 
lineage. 

According to the latest results of the excavations 
at Devnimori, the main portion of the stupa is ascrib- 
able to a single period of construction. ( hidian 
Archaeology, 1962-63, A Review, p. 8 ; Journal of the 
Oriental Institute, 1965, vol. XIV, p. 339 ). There is at 
least nothing to support D. C, Sircar^s surmise that the 
“construction of the stupa was begun in 205 A. D , 
but was abandoned and was again taken up and com. 
pleted after a century'" ( Journal of the Oriental Iiistitvie. 
1965, vol. XIV, p. 339 ). No doubt, a similar theory 
suggesting the original erection in c. A, 1). 205 and 
rebuilding towards the end of the 3rd century A. D. 
was put forward after a preliminary study of the sinpa 
( Ibid. 1962, vol. xii, p. 175 ). This has now been 
proved to be wrong ( Ibid. 1965, vol. xiv, p. 339 ). 

It is significant, in the light of the above informa¬ 
tion, that while the stone casket in question was 
discovered at a level of about 3‘65 m. below the top, a 
pot containing eight silver coins of the Kshatrapa 
period was found at a depth of about 7 31 m. from the 
highest point of the cylinder /)f the stupa. ( Indian 
Archaeology, 1962-63, A Review, p. 8 ). Their relative 
po.sitions and the available data regarding the cons¬ 
truction of the stupa surely indicate that the casket 
cannot be dated earlier than the coins. 

Among these coins are two pieces of Kshatrapa 
ViSvasena, who ruled from the year ( 206 (?) or ) 216 to 
the year 226 ( of the ^aka Era ), i e. from A. D. 292-3 to 
303-4 ( ASI, AR, 1913-14, p. 204 ). This means that the 
casket could not have been placed within the stSpa 
before the rule of Vifevasena. Hence the year 127. 
mentioned in the casket inscription as the ^te of the 
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construction of the stupa, cannot be attributed to the 
^aka Era used by Vi^vasena. 

If the year 127 is referred to the reckoning* of A. D. 
248 4B. the resultant date will be A. D. 376-76. The 
Western satrapal ruler Mahakshalrapa Rudrasena III 
is known to have been reigning^ in that year in Western 
India ( CCADWK, pp. 179 f. and cxiiv ), where is 
Devniinori (called in the inscription as PaSantika-palli). 
In fact, his coins have been fouud in the vicinity of 
the stupa at Devniinori. It is also noteworthy that the 
casket inscription explicitly refers to one King Rudra¬ 
sena as reigning at the time of the construction of the 
stupa. 

These considerations tend to refer the year 127 to 
the era of A. D. 248-49 and to identify Rudrasena of 
the casket inscription with Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena 
III. No doubt, it may be argued that the dates on the 
coins of the Chashtana and the succeeding Ksbatrapas 
of Western India are ascribable to the era of A D. 78 
and not to that of A. D. 248-49. ( See also Journal of the 
Onentnl Institute, 1965, vol. xv, p. 64 ). This criticism is 
not unanswerable, since we have examples of tbe use of 
the Mtilava Era in the Alandasor regicu after its inclu¬ 
sion within the einpiie of the Guptas (8/, p. 295), even 
though the latter had their own system of reckoning. 
In fact, the Mewasa inscription of the time of the 
Kshatiapas of Western India is dated in the era of 
A. D. 248-49 and is leferrable to the reign of Maba- 
kshatrapa Rudrasena III ( JBAS, 1961, pp. 109-111 ). 

We canuot entertain V. V. Mirashi’s objection to 
the identification of Rudrasena III with Rudrasena of 
casket inscription on the ground of the absence of 
the title Kihatiapa or Mahakshatrapa before his name. 

( Vishveshvaranaud Indological Journal, 1965> vol* m, 
p. 104 ). ( See also Journal of the Oriental Institute, 1865, 
yol. XV, p. 70 ). Neither of these designations appear 
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before the names of the Western satrapal rulers 
Chaslififina and Rudradaman (I) in the Andjjau epi¬ 
graphs of the year 62 ( El, vol. xvi, pp. 23 f. ). 

It is equally difficult to support V. V.,Mirashi’s 
other attempt to relate Rudrasena to the family of 
Abhira ISvarasena, whom he considers as the founder 
of the era of A. D. 248 49, and who had name ending 
in sena- ( Visveshvaraiiand Indological Journal, 1965, 
vol. Ill, pp. 103-164 ). The expression sena appears in 
names of several Kshatrapa rulers. It is also not 
certain whether Abhira ISvarasena and none else 
initiated the era of A. D. 248-49. 

Even if one accepts Abhira I§varasena as its 
inaugurator, it will not be necessary to assign Rudra¬ 
sena to his family. For the epigraph simply states 
that the stupa was erected in the year 127 of the 
Kathika Kings and during the reign of King Rudra¬ 
sena. It never indicates that the name Kathika denotes 
his family or the dynasty of an overlord. If Rudrasena 
is taken to have been the same as Rudrasena III of the 
family of Chashtana, and if Mahakshatrapa Rudra... 
of a Kanheri record is identifiable with Rudradaman I, 
the ruling dynasty may be considered to have been 
known as Karddamaka. ( ASWl, vol. v, p. 78 ; 
CCADWK, p. LI). There is at least no reason for 
connecting Rudrasena with the Kathikas, 

As the year 127 cannot by assigned to the ^aka 
Era, the reckoning of the Kathikas should not be 
equated with that of Kanishka I, during whose reign 
the era of A. D. 78 may have been initiated. It is 
indeed fantastic to suggest that the era of tne Kushg^as 
was known by the name Kathika, and not by their own 
name, simply because some of them were patrons of 
Buddhism. 

Similarly, it is not imperative to connect the name 
Kathika, with the Abhiras, even if ther latter were 
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associated with the era of A. D. 248-49. The Devnimori 
inscription only shows that in the region concerned a 
reckoning was known as that of the Kathika kings in 
its 127th year. It could have been designated by other 
names before and after that date. For a parallel 
example we can refer to the era of 58 B. C., which was 
called Azes Era, Malava Era, Vikrama Era, etc., in 
different periods. 

Thus the Devnimori inscription does not describe 
the Kshatrapas, the Kiishanas or the Abhiras as 
Kathika Kings ( In this connection see also Journal 
of the Oriental Institute^ 1966, vol. XV, pp, 66 f. ). It 
alludes to the rule of Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena III in 
the 127th year of the era of A.D, 248-49. [ This is 

also the revised opinion of R. N. Mehta and S. N. 
Chowdhary ( R. N. Mehta and S. N. Chowdbary, 
Etcavat’ion at Devnimori, p. 28 )J. The Devnimori epi¬ 
graph also indicates that the Kathika rulers inaugu¬ 
rated or used that era. 

It appears that in Western India there was a 
Kathika family or tribe, who ruled for some time (in or) 
before A.D. 375-76. If they can be identified with the 
Kathaeans, located by Alexander's historians between 
or “on the far side Of” the Acesines and the Hydrotes 
( Hydraotes ) ( Strabo, xv, 1, 29-30 ; Arrian, Op. cit., 
V, 22 ), the original homeland or one of the earlier 
habitats of the Kathikas may have been in the Punjab 
region of North-Western India, {Ste Journal of 
the Oriental Institute, 1965, vol. XV, p. 65). Later they 
may have migrated to Western India. 

It is tempting to connect the term Kathika with 
Kathiawad {<CKathid-{-wa(i^<Kathiya’{-ua(fd<Kathika + 
vd^aka ), the name of an area in Western India. We 
are, however, not sure whether the word concerned* 
can be related to the name of the Khatiyas, mentioned 
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ia the Nasik inscription of Balasri ( El, vol. vlll, pp. 
60 f). 

35. Ptolemy, VI I, i. 64. 

36. Ibn Haukal, Ashkdlu-l Bilad ; H. M. Elliot and J. Dow- 
sou, Op. cit., vol. I, p. 34 and the map facing p. 32 Ibn 
Haukal lived in the 10th century a d. ( Ibid , p. 33 ). 

37. Ptolemy, VII, 1, 64. 

3S. In this connection see also Pauly, vol. xxiii, no. 2, col. 
1788-1797. 

39. El, vol. VIII, p. 60. 

39a. H. C. Raychaudhury, Studies in Indian Antiquities 
(2nd edition), pp. 114 115. 

40 IHQ, 1930, vol. vi. p. 751 • EIIDY, pp. 33-34. 

41. It is not unlikely that Kukiira was in Gujarat {IA, 
1918, vol. xr.vil, p. 172, f.n. 1 ). 

42. SI, p. 172, f.n. 1. 

43 The Junagadh inscription of c. A.D. 149-150 refers to 
Rudradatnan I as the lord of inter alia Auartta and 
Surashljra ( El, vol. viii, p. 44 ), and speaks of Suvi- 
sakha as ruling ou liis behalf the whole of these 
territories ( Ibid, p. 45 ) Since this epigraph also 
states that Suvisakha repaired the dam of the Lake 
Sudar^ana ( Ibid. ), apparently in the vicinity of Juna¬ 
gadh {IA, 1878, vol. VII, p. 257 ; JBBRAS. os, vol. xvill, 
pp. 47-60), this lake must have been either in Auartta 
or in Surashtra ( Sahskrita College Patrikd 1966-67, 
pp. 58-59). It also appears from the same source that 
these were contiguous territories. 

The term Siiidsh\ra seems to have survived in 
Sorath, the name of an area in Southern Kathiawad 
( BO, vol. I, pt I, p, 6 ). This may indicate that at 
least South Kathiawad was known in some earlier 
ages as Surashtra ( Ibid. ). Anarltapura, referred to 
in the records of the Maitrakas of Valabhi and ideiiti- 

, fied with Vadnagar in the Mehsana district, is con¬ 
sidered to have been connected with Auartta {Ibid.). So 
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the latter may have iucluded ia some earlier periods 
certain regions to the east of the Little Rann of Cutch 
and immediately above Kathiawad ( Ibid. ). It has also 
been suggested that Anartta may have also incorpo¬ 
rated Northern Kathiawad ( Ibid. ). 

44. See above n, 43. 

45. EL vol. VIII, p, 60. 

46. In this connection see also Oiir Heritage, 1963, vol xi, 

p. 65. 

47. Periplus, sec. 41. See also above Chapter ii, n. 86, 

48. Periplus, sec. 38 • SchofF, Pertpliis, p. 165. 

49. SchofF, Periplus, p\>. 165 166; The Quarterly Review of 
Historical Studies, 1965 66, vol. vi, pp- 181 f; etc. 

50. Periplus, sec. 41. 

51. Megasthenes and Eratosthenes quoted in Arrian, 
Op. cit., V, 6 Diodorus Siculus, Bihliothekes Historikes, 
II, 35 ; Strabo, XV, 11, 1 ; KH, vi 21, 66-57 • etc. 

52. See Periplus, sec. 38. 

53. Ptolemy, Vll, 1, 2. 

54. McCrindle, Ptolemy, p. 36. 

55. Schofif, Periplus, p 176; McCrindle, Ptolemy, p. 140 • etc 

56. Manbanos ( Maiibanus ), mentioned in the Periplus, has 
has been identified with Nahapaua of inscriptions and 
coins ( JA, 1897, s. ix, vol. x, p, 137*; IRAS, 1907, 
p. 1043, f.n. 2 ; etc.). 

56a. El, vol. VIII, p. 60 ; JDBRAS, 1907, o. s., vol. xxii, 
pp. 223-244 ; COADWK pp. xlvii xlix and Lxxxvui- 

LXXXIX. 

$7. HH8, ch. 118, p. 9. 

58. NC, 1889, pp. 269-271 ; J. Marquart, Eranshahr, p. 209, 
f.n. 6; TP, 1907, s. ii, vol. viir, p. 192; B. N. Mukheriee, 

Studies in Kiishaiyi Genealogy and Chronology, vol. i, 
ch. II, f.n. 24 } etc. 

59. The Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, 1965-66, vol^ 
VI, pp. 181 f. 

<50. Ibid,,Ip, 183 ; see^also Chapter iv, Sec.;c. 
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61. OIL vol. II, pt. I, p. 141. 

62. Ibid^ 

63. See also Ibid- 

64. STyp. 172, f.n. 1 • see also our article in Our Heritage, 
1967, vol. XV, and Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1931, 
vol. XXVI, pi. 38. 

65. In this connection see GCADWK, pp. xxx f. 

66. I A, 1878, vol. vii, p. 259 ; BO, vol. i, pt. i, p. 36 ; vol. 
XVI, p. 631 : GCADWK, p. xxxiii and f.n. 1. 

67. Eh vol. vni, p. 60. 

68. cfl, vol. HI, p. 31. 

69 H. Hamid, R. C. Kak, and R. P. Chanda, Gafalogue of 
the Mw^eum of Archaeology at Sanchi, pp. 29 30, no. a 82 ; 
J. Marshall, A. Foucher and N. G. Majinndar, The 
Monum^nte of Sanchi, vol. i, p. 386, no. 829 • vol. in, 
pi. cv, no. c ; CXXXVIII, no. 53. 

70. See above n. 69. 

71. We may also refer here to J. E. Van Lohuizen-De 
keeinv’s attempt to refer the epigraph of Vaskushaua 
to the year 122 of the Kanishka Era ( Scythian Period, 
pp 312-314 ). However, since the date of this document 
i.s definitely written as year 22, and since there is no 
reliable evidence indicating the system of omitting the 
figure of hundred in the reckoning of the Kanishka 
Era, we need not accept the interpretation of J. E. Van 
Lohuizen-De Leeuw. For arguments against dating 
stylistically the image bearing the inscription of Vas- 
kushana to a period after the first hundred years of the 
Kanishka Era ( Scythian period, pp. 313-314 ; J. M. 
Rosenfield, The Dynastic Arts of the Rushans, p. 295, 
f.n. 22 ), see our review of J. M. Roseufield’s book 
( The Dynastic Arts of the Rushans ) in East, 1967, vol. i, 
no. 2 ). 

!^la. The ruler concerned has been differently identified as 
a foreigner ruling in or around Mathura-( H. Hamid, 
R. C. Kak and R. P. Chanda, Op. cit., p. 81 ), as a 
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minor Kusbana feudatory ( JRAS, 1947, p. 51 as a 
successor of Vasudeva I or Kaiiishka If [ Vasu(deva 
II) Kusliana ( ? ) ] ( Scythian Periodt p. 314), etc. 
B. N. Puri ( IG, 1941-42, vol. viii, p. 192 ) and C. R. 
Kri>hnamacbari ( P.JJIGt 1944, p. 135 ) were among 
the first Indologists to recognise in Vaskush^^a a 
reference to Vasishka Kushana. However, C. R. 
Krishiianiachari wrongly read the date of the Sanchi 
record of Vasashka ( =Vasishka) of the year 28 ( n. 72) 
as the year 68. and hence ascribed the epigraph in 
question, dated in the year 22, to a different ruler of 
the same name ( Jhid ). But the reading 28 is certain 
( n. 72 ). Moreover, the Mathura inscription mentioned 
by Fiihrer as dated in the year 76 and in the reign of 
Vasushka ( /A, 1904, vol. xxxni, p. 106, f.n. 55 ) was 
never published or inspected by any other scholar, 
and, as remarked by H. Liiders, was probably never in 
existence ( Mathura Inscriptions, p. 67 ). So there is no 
necessity of postulating the theory of two Vasishkas. 
See also A. L. Basham, BSOAS, vol, xv, p. 97 and J. N. 
Banerjea, Com. His. fnd., vol. ii, pp 242-243 ; B. N. 
Mukherjee, Op cit.t vol. i, ch. ir, f. u. 326. 

72. ST, pp. 144-145 and f.n. 1 of p. 145. 

73. The name of the khig, mentioned in this epigraph, is 
read as Vasashka and also as VdsiLska ( ST, p. 144 and 
f.n. 3 ). The royal names in some records of the years 
24 and 28 are written differently as Vvdsishka, Vdsishka 
and Vasashka ( JA, 1958, vol. ccxLvi, p. 389 ). The 
proximity of the dates of the epigraphs concerned and 
also the apparent similarity between these names 
indicate that they denote one and the same person. 
The generally accepted form of his name is VdAshka. 

74. According to N. G. Majiimdar, the Sanchi epigraphs 
of the years 22 and 28 ( of the Kanishka Era ) are oij 
statues of Mathura red sand-stone and in characters 
similar to those in contemporary Brahmi records from 
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Mathura. Hence, N. G. Majunidar concluded that 
they were inscribed at Mathura and that their evidence 
need not necessarily suggest Kushana rule in Eastern 
Malwa ( J. Marshall, A. Foucher and N. G. Majumdar, 
Op. cit., vol. I, p. 278 • see also s. Srikantha Sastri, 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Societyt vol. xxiii, p. 233). 

No doubt, the sculptures in question are products of 
the Mathura school. However, like the Saruath Bodhi- 
sattva image in Mathura red sand-stone, dedicated 
by Bala ( Eh vol. viii, pp, 173 f ), they may have been 
brought from Mathura to the place of their discovery, 
and inscribed and dedicated there. From the point of 
palaeography they have no greater affiliation to the 
approximately contemporary epigraphs from Mathura 
than to those of Western India. Moreover, the form of 
the numeral 20, as it appears in the Sanchi inscrip¬ 
tion of the year 28, is found in the Nanaghat and 
Jasdan records in Western India ( ASWI, vol. v, pi. i.t; 
El, vol. xvr, pi. facing p. 237 ; SJ, p. 145, f.n. 1 ), but 
apparently not in the Mathura records. 

Thus none of N. G. Majumdar’s arguments appears 
to be convincing. On the other hand, since the docu¬ 
ments in question speak of certain dedications made, 
apparently, at Sanchi, the political conditions indicated 
by them should refer to that locality. As a parallel 
example we can cite the case of the Sarnath inscription 
of the year 3 of Kanishka Fs reign which speaks of 
a dedication at Varanasi, i.e. Varanasi ( including 
^arnath in the Kushana age ), and alludes to the 
inclusion of the latter region within the Kushana 
empire ( El, vol. viii, pp 173 f ). 

The Sanchi epigraph of the year 28 thus locates 
that area within the empire of Vasishka. On the other 
band, the Sanchi record of the year 22 suggests 
Vaskushana’s authority over the same locality. Hence 
the identification of Vaskusha^a with V^ishka 
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Kushana cannot be questioned on the grounds of the 
absence of independent evidence of the rule of the 
latter monarch in the territory in question. 

75. B. N. Mukherjee, Op. cit.y vol. i, ch. ii, sec. E. 

76. K. P. Jayaswal once observed that a story, recorded in 
Somadeva’s Kathasarit sagara, indicates rivalry between 
Kanishka (I)and the Satavahaiias. The story tells of one 
Vikramaditya alias Vishainaaila, a king of Ujjayini 
and a son of king Mahendraditya. It also refers to 
Malayavati, queen of Vikramaditya and a princess of 
Malayapura. This story also mentions the defeat of 
the Mlecchas at the hands of Vikramasrkti, a general 
or a feudatory (literally meaning “a dependent king’* ) 
of Vikramaditya ( Somadeva, Kathd santsdgara, bk. 
XVIII, chs. CXX and cxxii ; N. M. Penzer, Ihe Ocean of 
Story, being G» H. Tawneifs Translutton of Somadeva*s 
Kalha Sant Sagara, vol. ix, pp. 4 and 34 f) 

In the Kamasutra there is a reference to a queen 
called Malayavati who died in the embrace of her 
husband Kuutala Satakarni. K. P. Jayaswal identified 
this Malayavati with her namesake in the story of 
the Kathd-sarit-sdgara. If this identification is correct, 
Vikramaditya should have been the same as Kuntala 
Sa'akarni. K. P. Jayaswal also consijlered Mahen¬ 
draditya as identical with Maheudra Satakarni. The 
laiter’s name appears above that of Kuntala Satakarni 
in the Puranic lists of kings. According to K. P. 
Jayaswal, the Mlecchas, referred to in the story of the 
Kiitha^sarit-sdgara, were really the ^akas of Kanishka 
(Ij’s time ( JDOBS, 1930, vol. xvr, pp. 295-3C0 }. 

The above hypotheses are, however, untenable. 
The last one has no basis whatsoever. Neither 
all Mlecchas were ^akas, nor all ^akas were under 
Kanishka I. K. P. Jayaswal himself later thought of 
another Kushaija ruler, V’ima, as having been the? 
defeated Mleccha kmgiJBOES, 1932, vol. xviii, pp. 9 f). 
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But the reasons, which reject the identificatiou of the 
king of the Mlecchas with Kanishka I, shojald also 
prove that the second suggestion is also wrong. So also 
the two queens cannot be identified with each other 
simply because they had similar names. Moreover, 
Malayavati of the KdmasUira died in king’s embrace, 
whereas that of the Kathd-sarit-sdgara was noteJ at the 
end of the story to have been living happily (Somadeva, 
Op. oit-i bk. XVIII, ch. Cxxii ; N. M. Penzer, Op. cit., vol 
IX, p. 42). Hence their respective husbands could not 
have been identical. Consequently, the possibility of 
the identification of Vikramaditya's father with the 
predecessor of Kuntala Satakarni becomes very much 
slender. 

Thus it seems that this story of Vikramaditya has 
nothing to do with any episode of Kanishka I- 
Satavahana rivalry. 

77. In this connection we may cite a story in the Tamil 
epic SUdppadikdram The story tells of the Chera 
king i^enguttiuvan’s adventures in North India in 
quest of a stone from the Himalayas for making an 
image of Pattini. The Chera king crossed the Ganges, 
apparently with the help provided by a certain 
Nuyruvar Kgnuar, defeated and captured Balakuiuara's 
sons Kanaka and Vijaya, and returned to his capital 
after procuring the required stone. Later, he let 
Kanaka and Vijaya out of prison ( Iiangovadiga^ 
Sildppadikd,am. cantos xxvi-xxx; U. V. Saminath- 
aiyar (editor), Sildppadikdrani. cantos xxvi-xxx ; for an 
English translation, see V. V. R. Dikshitar, The 

^ilappadikdiam. I)p» 292-342 ). 

V. Kanakasabhai interpreted the expression 
iWupruvaf Kannar as meaning “hundred kar^as” ( i.e., 
hundred ears), equated it with Sanskrit ^atahariiin {sic\ 
and took It to stand for a Satakari^ii of the Andhra or 
the Satavahaua family f V. Kanakasabhai. The Tamils 
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Eighteen Hundred Years Ago ( 2ad edition ), p. 7 ; for a 
slightly different interpretation, see T. G. Arvamuthan, 
The Kdveri, the Maukharis and the Sahgam Age, pp. 50. 
f. n. 2 and 51, f. u.). 

Some scholars have tried to see in the names Kanaka 
and Vijai/a allusions to Kanika (-Kanishka I) and the 
KUotanese king Vijayakirti, referred to in a Tibetan 
treatise ( V. V. R. Dikshitar, Op. cit., p. 28 ). 

If these identifications are correct, the legend in 
question should be taken to indicate Senguttuvan*s 
association with a Satavahana Satakar^i and his 
victory over Kauishka I and Vijayakirti. 

There are, however, insuperable difficulties in 
accepting all these suggestions and implications. 
Suggested dates for ^enguttuva^ vary from the 1st 
century A. D. to the 6th century A. D., and so he cannot 
be placed with certainty within any conceivable period 
for Kanishka I’s reign (V. Kanakasabhai, Op, cit., p. 77 ; 
V. V, R, Dikshitar, Op.cit-, p. 28 ; Com. His. Ind., vol. ii, 
p. 517; P. T. S. Aiyangar, History of the Tamils, 
pp. 509 and 512 ff). Moreover, the relevant point of 
the story—the victory of ^enguttuvan over Kai^aka 
( Kanishka I) and Vijaya ( Vijayakirti) after receiving 
some help from NuiTUvay Kaimar—is not corrobo¬ 
rated by any source definitely ascribable to the age of 
^enguttltivan ( Com. His. Ind., vol. ii, pp. 522-523 ). 

No doubt, the ^ilappadikdram itself indicates its 
author as a brother of ^engu^Juvau ( canto xxx, vv. 
165-182 ), and it has been taken by some scholars as a 
product of the age of that monarch (V. Kanakasabhai, 
Op. cit., p. 208 j V. V. R. Dikshitar, Op. cit., p..66 j etc.). 

It is also true that the Ma^imekalai, another Tamil 
epic, also refers to ^engu^t^^vau’s victory over Kanaka 
and Vijaya ( Mai}imekalai, bk. xvi ; S. Krishnaswami* 
Aiyanger, Manimekalai in its Historical etting , p. 189 ), 
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It should, however, be noted that the authenticity 
of the supposed relationship between ^engutttivai^and 
the author of the ^ilappadikaram is questioned on the 
basis of more important data ( Com. Hh. Ind., vol. ii, 
p. 503 ). Moreover, after a critical analysis of the 
geographical, linguistic and metrical evidence con¬ 
tained in this epic and also after taking into considera¬ 
tion its probable indebtedness to other North Indian 
and Tamil texts, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai has assigned it to 
about the middle of the dih. century A.D. (S. Vaiyapuri 
Filial, History of Tamil Literature^ pp. 147-157). An 
alnioit similar analysis of the contents of the MaTiime- 
kalai led the same scholar to date it to the first quarter 
of the 9 l1i century A.D, ( Ibid., pp. 152.153 ). We 
do not maintain that all of his arguments are 
conclusive ; but they are strong enough to prevent 
us from being dogmatic about the ascription of either 
of these epics to a period much earlier than the 9th 
century A.D. or to the age of ^enguttuvan. himself. 
Hence, no statement on Seugut^uvan, recorded in 
these treatises and uncorroborated by any other 
reliable source, can be accepted as strictly historical. 

It is true that the association of Kanaka with 
Vijaya indeed reminds us of Kanika ( =Kanishka I) 
and Vijayakirti of the Tibetan source. Moreover, 
NnrVitvar Kamjar can mean hundredfold Kanna’= 
Sfdakanna, and the latter may perhaps be considered 
as a corruption of the name SataJcari^i ( Satakari}i> 
Satakar\ii>^atakanna^NuTpuvaT Kannar f ). This name 
is kuown to have been shared by some rulers 
including a few of the Satavahana family. One of 
them was Gautamlputra Satakarqii, who might have 
been a contemporary of Kanishka I. Hence, it may be 
guessed that the original author of the epic legend in 
question was acquainted with a vague^mtmory of the 
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struggle between Kanislika I and a Satavahaua king, 
and that he adopted that tradition to suit his own ends. 

It should, however, be admitted that the resem¬ 
blances between the names of Kanaka and his associate 
Vijaya and those of Kanika and his compatriot Vijaya- 
kirti may have been purely accidental. Moreover, 
Vijayakirti is not known to have helped Kanika — 
Kanishka I against the Satavahanas. Hence the epic 
story in question cannot be cited as an example of the 
persistence in South India in later times of the memory 
of the Kanishka I-Satavahana struggle. 

78 We may here refer to the testimonies of th-^ Tsa pao- 
tsang ching ( JA, 1936, vol. CCXXVlii, p. 81 ; JA, 1896, 
s, IX, vol. viri, pp. 446, 469 and 472 • Yanjin, 1329 ; 
Taisho Trlpi\aha, p. 203, ch. VIII, p. 484 ) and the 
Fa fa-tsaug yin yilan chuan ( JA, 1936, vol. ccxxvrii, 
p. 81 ; JA, 1896, s. IX, vol. VII, pp. 447 and 476 ; Nnnjio, 
1340 ; Taisho Tripitaka, 2058, ch. V, p. 315 ). The first 
mentions twice the victory of Kanishka (I) (Chi-ni-cha) 
over three of the four regions of the world ( Taisho 
Tripitaka, no. 203, ch. vil, p. 484 ), and the second 
alludes to his successful campaign in ( the 
countries bordering ) the three seas ( Ibid., no. 2058, 
ch. V, p. 317). It. can be argued that one of the 
“three regions" may have been the “south" and may 
here include South India. It is also possible to argue 
that the very same area, surrounded by the seas, may 
be intended by the second work. However, we must 
concede that such general descriptions of conquests 
are only conventional and are too vague to admit of 
any definite conclusion. 



CHAPTER IV 


EPILOGUE 

A 

It appears that none of the nou-Indian data, 
considered by some scholars as indicating the 
presence of the Kushanas in the Deccan, has any 
real bearing on the subject concerned. A few of 
them are, however, relevant to the history of the 
Kushanas in other parts of the Indian subcontinent. 

The importance of Indian coins and inscriptions 
for the study of the relationship between the Deccan 
and the Kushana monarchs, including Kanishka 1, 
will be discussed in detail in a separate volume. It 
will, however, be necessary to recount here certain 
chronological data for a proper understanding of 
the problem of Kanishka Fs relationship with the 

4 • 

Deccan. 


B 

Ptolemy refers to Ozene, a place in Earike, as the 
royal residence of Tiastenes.^ This ruler has been 
identified with Chashfcana of coins and inscriptions,® 
and Lctrike {Lar + ike) is considered to have been 
(based on the word La\ci, Ld^ha or Ld\a geo¬ 

graphically denotes only Soi;thernGuJ^rat between 
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llie Mahi and the Tapti/ As Ozeue or Ujjayini is 
not known to have ever been within the geographical 
limits of Lafca, its inclusion in Larike suggests 
that Ptolemy’s Larike was a political unit. Larike 
probably comprised the territory ruled by Tiastenes 
( Chashtana), referred to as the king of Ozene. 
Hence the incorporation of Nasika in Larike indicates 
that Chashtana held Nasik at least for a certain 
period. 

Nasik was under Nahapana from his year 41 to at 
least sometime of his year 45 ( i.e., up to his 
year 44+X ),® under Gautamiputra Satakarni, the 
conquerer of Nahapana,® from at least the first 
day of the second fortnight of the rainy season of 
his 18th regnal year to at least the fifth day of 
the fourth fortnight of the rainy season of his 
24th regnal year (i.e., for more than six years and 
under Vasishfchiputra Sri Pulumavi, the son and 

successor of Gautamiputra,® at least up to the summer 
season of his 22nd regnal year ( i.e., for nearly 22 
years).® Hence Chashtana, whose rule probably 
ended after that of NahapSua,^® could not have 
occupied Nasik earlier than nearly ( 64-22 ) 28 years 
which are to be dated after 444*X years of NahapSoa. 
On the other hand, MahSkshatrapa Chashtana must 
have ruled Nasik before his grandson RudradSman I 
became the Mahakshatrapa by the mouth of MSrgga- 
^irsha of the year 72 (of the Saka Bra),^^ (i.e., 
November-December of A.D, 149-50). This means that 
44+X years of NahapSna must be placed nearly 28 
years before November-December of A.D. 149-50, or by 
fJovember-D^c^mber of A.D. 121-22. \nd as the year 
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44 of the 8aka Era (which begau in March of A,D* 
78^^) could not have been completed before March of 
A.D 122, the year 44+ X of Nahapana, to be dated 
by November-December of A.D. 121-22, should not be 
assigned to the same era. This inference is further 
strengthened by the considerations that “X” of the 
'‘year 444’X” of Nahapaiia may represent several 
mouths, if not nearly a full year, and that Gautami- 
putra and his son could have held Nasik for some 
years more than the known periods of their 
reigns. 

If the date on a recently noticed inscription 
referring to Chashtana has been correctly read as 
the year 11,^^ and if that year can be assigned, like 
the dates on the coins of his family, to the era of 
A.D. 78,^^ then he might have been ruling in 
A.D. 88-89. If Chashtaua ruled after NahapSua, 
the year 44-1-X of the latter must not be referred to 
the era of A.D. 78. tt may, however, be argued that 
the provenance of the record of the year 11, which 
appears to have been discovered in the present state 
of Gujarat,^may not indicate his rule in Nasik in 
Western Deccan; where NahapSna ruled at least 
up to his year 44-fX, 

If Chashtaua had begun his rule by the year 11 
(of the era of A.D. 78), it was unlikely for him to 
continue to rule long, if at all, after the year 
52 (of the same reckoning ) in which the Andhau 
inscriptions, referring to him and ( his grandson ) 
Rudradaman ( I ), were dated. This means 
lihat he probably began to control Nasik by 
the year 52 or A.D, 129-30. So Pulumavil* who ruled 
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I here at least up to sometime of his 22nd year ( i.e., 
up to his year 2I+X ), probably began to reigu not 
later thau (129/30-21) c. 108-9 A.D. His father’s reign 
ill Nasik, which lasted for more thau 6 years, should 
have started by ( c. A.D. 108/9-6 ) c. A.D. 102-3. 
So Nahapana, who was ousted from Nasik sometime 
after his year 44-|-X and by sometime of the 18th 
regnal year of Gautamiputra/® probably did not 
begin to rule later than [ c. A.D. 102/3 — (44-|-X ) ] 
c. A.D. 58-59. 

Ptolemy probably gathered much of his informa¬ 
tion on India during the years of his astronomical 
calculations from A.D. 127 to 141 ( Appendix III ). 
He included among his informants on India, persons 
who had visited Simylla.^'^ This locality was a part 
of Ariake Sadinon/® which also had within its limits 
Baithana, the royal residence of Siri Polamaios.^^ So 
the date or dates of Ptolemy’s source or sources of 
information on thist erritory and king Polamaios might 
not have been much, if at all, earlier than A.D. 127. 
Ariake Sadiuou was the territory of the SStavahanas 
(Chapter II ). Siri Polamaios has been identified with 
Vasishthiputra Sii PnluniSvi.^This identification 
is justifiable, since there Could not have been a great 
interval beJtweeu the latest possible date for the 
beginning of Pulum&vi’s rule ( c. A.D. 108-9) and 
the earliest possible date for the source of Ptolemy’s 
information about Polamaios (to be placed not much, 
if at all, earlier thau A.D. 127 }. 

If Vasishthiputra Pulumavi was on the throne 
not much, if at all, earlier than A.D. 127, theearliesf 
possible date for the initial year of his reigu need 
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not be placed, fn the present state of our knowledjre, 

more than decade before c. A.D. 108-9, the year by 
which he should have begun to rule. Such an 

inference suggests that PulumSvi ascended the throne 

• 

sometime in the closing years of the 1st century 
A.D. or in the first decade of the 2nd century A.D. 
So his 24 known regnal years®® should have covered 
the greater part of the first quarter of the 2nd 
century A.D. Hence the majority, if not all, of 
the 24 known regnal years of his father and 
predecessor on the SatavShana throne, Gautamiputra 
Satakarni,®^ should be placed in the last quarter of the 
1st century A.D. It might also have been possible 
that Gautamiputra Satakarni did not cease to rule 
before the first decade of the 2nd ceutury A.D. 

Such a dating for Gautamiputra Satakarni 
suggests that the earliest possible date for the 
inauguration of the rule of NahapSua, who was 
ousted from Nasik sometime after his year 
44+ X and by sometime of the 18th regnal year of 
Gautamiputra,, need not be pl^iced, in the present 
state of our knowledge, more than a decade earlier 
than the latest possible date for such an event, i.e., 
c. A.D. 68-59. So the period of reckoning to which 
his known dates ( like years 41, 42, 45 and 46 are 
to be assigned began sometime between c. A.D. 
48-49 and 58-59. The years 41, 42, 45 and 46 can¬ 
not be referred to any known era and hence should 
better be considered, in the present state of know¬ 
ledge, as regnal years.®® 

Such a chronological position for NahapSiia does 
not go against the suggested identification of him 
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with Maabaiio^ ( Manbanus ) mentioned in the 
Periplas as ruling over Syrastrene (Surashtra) and 
some other tracts of Western India.Manbanus 
exercised or at least began to exercise his 
authority in those areas in or ( rather well ) 
before c. A. D. 150, the latest possible date 
for any event synchronising with the period when 
the author of the Periplas could have collected 
information on India ( Appendix II). Nahapaua, like 
Manbanus, ruled over Suraslitra and some territories 
of Western India®® and lived well before c. A.D. 150. 
Moreover, it can be suggested, on the analogy of 
Indian names Mahl^ Dakshii^apatha. and * Parasamudra 
having been transliterated in Greek respectively 
as Mats, Dakhinabades and Palaisimoandou,^^’ the form 
Nahapdna, appearing on some coins of Nahapana,®'^ 
could well have been expressed in the same 
language as Nanban{os}. And since the forms of 
the letters mu and nu in the Heidelberg manuscript 
of the Periplas are very similar to each other, 
it seems probable - that the scribe or scribes 
concerned inadvertently wrote Manbanos in place of 
Nanbanos.^'^ 

If Manbanos (ManbannskNahapana began to rule 
sometime between c.A.u. 48-49 and 58-59, he could not 
have started his career as a subordinate of Kanishla 
I, who ascended the Kushana throne much later 
than c. A D. 58-69. According to the Hou Han-shu, 
Shen-tu was conquered by Yeii-kao-clieii®" or V’inia 
Kadphises.*'^^ The information of the Hou Han-shu^ 
on Shen-tu was mainly derived from the report of 
Pan Yung prepared in c. a,d, 125.®^ In fact, the 
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Statement in the Hou Han~shu that “at this time 
they (i. e., the people of Shen-tu) all belong to the 
Yueh-chih”,®^ should refer to the date of the source 
of Pail Yung’s- information and not to the age of 
the author of the Hou Han-shUf who died in c. A.D. 
445^^ and by which period the Kushana empire 
must have disintegrated. This means that the 
Y'lieh-chih occupied Sheu-tuby c. A. D 125. Shen-tu, 
the name of which was based on the Indian name 
SbidhvLy"’^ was on the lower Indus.®® We have 
shown elsewhere, on numismatic grounds, that this 
region was under the Kushanas (Yueh-chih) from 
sometime of the reign of V’ima Kadphises to at 
least sometime of the first year of the reign of 
Vasudeva His first known year is 64 or 67 

( of the era of Kauishka I), though he might have 
become the supreme Kushana ruler even in the 
year 60 of this reckoning, which is the last known 
date of his predecessor on the Kushana throne, viz., 
Huvishka. Hence Sheu-tu(3indhu) was in the Kushana 
empire by c. ,ad. 125 and from sometime of the reign 
of V’ima to at least sometime of the year 60 of the 
Kanishka Era. This period of the Kushana hege¬ 
mony ['‘X” period of the reign of V’ima-{-(fiO-f-y) 
years of the reckoning of Kanishka I] must be placed 
before the month of Marggasirsha of the year 72 
(of the era of A.D. 78)®® (i.e., November-December 
of A.D. 149-150), when RudradSman I held, inter aha, 
Sindhu ( Shen-tu) as an independent ruler.®® Hence 
the commencement of the first year of the Kanishka 
Era, which began with the reign o;^ Kauishka I, 
should not be placed after NovemberrDecember, of 
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(a. d. 149/50-59 = ) c. a.d. 90*91. On the other hand, 
since V’ima, who ruled before Kanishka I, imitated 
a coin-type of the Parthian monarch Gotarzes II, 
whose reign began in c. A. d. 38,“*® Kanishka I 
himself probably ascended the Kushana throne well 
after that date. These arguments date the year 
I of the Kanishka Ts reign well after a.d. 38, but 
not later than c, a.d. 90-91. This inference and 
the fact that Kanishka I is known to have been 
associated with an era indicate that it may well have 
been the same as that of A. D. 78. 

At least none of the current theories places 
Kanishka I before A d. 78.^^ Hence if oiir dating 
of the period is even approximately correct, Nahapana 
could not have begun his career as a subordinate 
of Kanishka I. 

There are other difficulties in connecting 
NahapSua with the Knshanas. We have already 
shown that the Periphs indicates that Manbanus 
(Nahap^na) was ruling, inter alia, Barygaza (Broach) 
at a time when the “warlike nation of the Bactrians” 
was in occupation of certain areas above Proclais 
or PushkalSvati (modern Charsada region ) ( see 
above pp. 30-31 ). Such territories might well have 
been inTa-hsia, which included Wakhan, Badakhshan 
Kafiristan and Chitral and which embraced the 
eastern parts of Bactria as understood by Ptolemy.^^ 
Ta-hsia was controlled by the Yileh-chih from the 
2ud century The Kushanas, which formed a 

branch of the YUeh-chih, held the whole of Ta-hsia 
from the days of Kujula Kadphises to the time of the^ 
downfall of the Kushana empire in the second half of 
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the 3rd century a.d.^^ And since Bardesaues (c. A.D. 
154-222 actually called the Qushani (i. #6., the 
Kiisliansor Kushanas) as Bactrians,**® the king of the 
“warlike nation of the Bactrians,” mentioned by the 
Periplusy^ could well have been a YUeh-chih or 
rather a Kushana monarch. The Peiiplus appears to 
'' confine the Indian possessions of these Bactirans 
( = Ylleh-chih or Kushanas) to the extreme north¬ 
western parts of that subcontinent at a time when 
Manbanus (Nahapaiia) had already become the ruler 
of Syrastrene and some other tracts of Western India. 
Hence there seems to be no reason to believe that 
Nahapana began his career as a subordinate of the 
Kushanas, including Kanishka I and his predecessors 
V’ima Kadphises and Knjnla Kadphises.^® 

We cannot, however, altogether brush aside the 
theories suggesting an association of the family of 
Chashtana with the Kushanas.The title Kshatrapa, 
which appears on some of his coins, essentially 
denotes a subordinate status. Though the Cutch 
Museum inscription referring to him and to the year 
11 (of the era pf A.D. 78) need not necessarily suggest 
his rule beyond the Cutch region,®® it lay near 
the lower Indus area which had been once at least 
partly occupied by the KushSnas. And if the reckon¬ 
ing started in the reign of Kanishka I is considered 
to have been the same as the era of A.D. 78, it was 
not altogether impossible for Chashtana to serve 
that Kushana monarch. It may also be claimed 
that the group of Chashtana used to swear 
allegiance to the Kushanas until its independence 
was asserted by Rudradaman J, whose Junagadb 
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iuscription of about the year 72 ( i.e., c. a.d. 149-150) 
described him as one who had “himself acquired the 
name of Mahakshatrapa.”® ^ 

Even if all these arguments are found acceptable, 
the Cutch Museum inscription of the year 11 does 
not prove that Chashfcana was in that year a ruler of 
Dakshinapatha as defined above (Chapter I).®^ 

C 

The upshot of this discussion is that none of the 
sources, Indian as well as non-Indian, conclusively 
demonstrates the historicity of the rule of Kanishka 1 
or any preceding Kushana monarch in the Deccan.*® 
How far his successors were able to assert Kushana 
authority in that territory will be the subject of our 
study in a separate volume. 

The period of Kanishka I, however, witnessed 
the beginning of the Kushana thrust towards the 
Deccan. We have already noted that Akara or 
Eastern Malwa, situated near the Deccan, was annexed 
to the Kushana empire before the end of Kanishka 
I’s reign( see above p. 78 ). Thus if Kanishka I 
did not rule the Deccan, he might have been active 
in its neighbourhood.®® This conclusion itself 
indicates one of the stages of the growth of the 
Kushana power in India. 
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of Nahapana, while Gautamiputra's son and successor 
VaSishthIputra Pulumavi and a few of his successors 
imitated a coin-type initiated by Chash^ana ( KI, 
vol. VIII, p. 60 ; CCADWK, pp. EXxxix, 45 and 72 ; 
JNSl, 1952, vol. XIV, pp. 1 f; 1949, vol. Xi, pp, 59 f; 
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Fleet {JRAS, 1912, p. 992) considered NahapSiia as the 
founder of the ^aka Era of A. D. 78. A few Indologists 
have observed that the known years of Nahapana 
should be taken as his regnal years ( PIHCy 1950, pp. 
39-40 • S. Chattopadhyaya, ^akas in ladia, pp. 44 47 ; 
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We may also note that the Jaina Harivain^a of Jinasena 
ascribes 42 years of rule to Naravahana { = Nahapana ?) 
(Jinasena, HarivaiMa Puranct, (published by the 
Bharatiya Jaina Sahitya PrakaSiui Samstha ), ch. 60, 
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in Kushd7}<t Genealogy and Chronology^ vol. i), p. 93, 
f. n. 24. 

32 TP, 1907, s. ir, vol. vill, p. 168 ; Owr Heritage^ 1967, 
vol. XV, pt. II, p. 5. 

33. See above ii. 30. 

34 TP, 1907, s. II, vol. viii, p. 149. 

35. Our Heritage, 1967, vol, xv, pt. il, pp. 5-7. 

36. Ibid., p. 7. 

37. See our article in PCDK. See also B. N. Mukherjee, An 
Agrippan Source^A study in Indo-Parthian History, 
pp. 22If and 233. 

38. El, vol. VIII, p. 44. 

39 /6»V., p. 41. 

40. JNSI, 1960, XXII, pp. 109-112. 

41. For detailed discussions on the diflferent theories 
concerning^ the date of Kanishka i, see PHAl, pp. 
465 f ; AW, pp. 143 f ; etc. 

42. B. N. Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source—A Study in 
Indo-Parthian History, pp. 111*113. 

43 Ibid, pp. 110-111. 

44, HHS, ch. 118, p. 9. B. N. Mukherjee, The Kushai},a 
Genealogy ( Studies in Kushd^a Genealogy and Chrono¬ 
logy, vol. I), pp. 86-90. 

45. B. N. Mukherjee, The Kushdrj>a Gemalogy ( Studies in 
Kushs^a Genealogy and Chromlogy, vol. i), p. 57, 
f. n. 182. 

46 Ibid,t p. 22; W. Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum i 
Containing Remain^ of Bardaisan, Meliton, Ambrose and • 
Mara Bar Serapion, pp. 21 and 82. 

47, Periplus, sec. 47. 
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48. It may be argued that each of the titles hshahapa and 
Mahakshatrapay ascirbed to Nahapana, essentially 
implies a subordinate status, and that they may indicate 
his subordinate position at least for a certain period. 
(See also CCADWKy pp. cv-cvii ). But these titles 
were not assumed only by the Kushg^a subordinates- 
Hence the evidence in question cannot prove that 
Nahapana ever served the Kushanas. 

The word suvcirria ( meaning gold or rather gold 
species), which appears in a Nasik inscription of the 

time of Nahapana ( El, vol. viil, pp. 82), has been 
interpreted to denote Kushaija gold coins ( CCADWK, 
p. CI.XXXV , M, 1918, vol. XI.VII, p. 76). But suvarita of 
the Nasik inscription may very well denote Roman 
gold coins. The Feriplus refers to the import of gold 

coins into the Barygaza area ( sec. 49 ). 

For our arguments against other hypotheses 
associating Nahapana with the Kushanas, see part 
n of The Kushar^s and the Deccan. 

49. See CCADWK, pp. cvf; lA 1918, p. 76 ; lA, 1913, vol. 
XLll, pp. 189-190 ; EHl (^3rd edition), pp. 209-211 ; (4th 
editiL), p. 222 • ClI, vol. ii. pt. i, p. i.xix-i.xx ; B. N. 
Puri, Indi0 Under the Kushanas, pp 22-23 j etc. 

50, Indian Archaeology, 1961-68^ A Review, p. 52. 

51, El, vol. VIII, p. 44. 

62. For a detailed study of the problems touched upon in 
this chapter, see the part n of the Kushanas and the 

Deccan, 

53, Discoveries of certain Kushaqia coins in the Deccan 
{JNSlj 1955, vol. XVII. pt. II, p. 109 ; 1964, vol. XXvi, 
p. 228 j B. C. Jain, Inventory of the Hoards and Finds of 
Coins \nd Seals from Madhya Pradesh, pp. 5-6 ) 
cannot by themselves prove that ,jhe KushS^ias 
ruled in the Deccan. For such coins might ifrell have 
found their way to the Deccan through trade 
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commerce, Similarly,the title Mahakshaira^a, ascribed 
to one Eapiamraa in an epigraph discovered in the 
Bhandara district ( Summary of papers, Iniau History 
Congress, 27th Session, 1965, p. 28 ), cannot by itself 
alone prove that he was appointed as a Mahakshtrapa 
by the Imperial Kushanas. ( See above n. 48 ). 

64. A passage in Tgranatha’s Rgya-gar-chos-hbyun states 
that “in the landof filiand Mdlava king Kanika, young 
in years, was chosen as sovereign. Twenty-eight 
diamond mines having been recently discovered, he 
lived in great wealth” ( Schiefner, TaranStha (text), 
pp. 70 71 ; Schiefner, Tarandtha (translation ), pp. 
89-90 ). Taranatha, no doubt, distinguished Kanika 
from Kanishka, identifiable with Kanishka i. We 
have, however, already pointed out the fallacy of 
making such a distinction (see above Chapter il, n. 
51 ). Diamond mines were actually worked in or 
near Malwa ( Malava ) in the Mughal period, in which 
age Taranatha flourished. Kosa, described by Ptolemy 
as a place “where are diamonds’’ (Ptolemy, vn, 1, 65) 
might have been in or not far from Eastern Malava 
or Akara, The word Ahara itself literally means “mine". 
Rudradaman i, who had Akara under him, had his 
treasury overflown with precious stones including vajra 
or diamond obtained through tributes, tolls and shares. 
The diamonds could have been found in Akara or 
its neighbourhood. It appears that Eastern Malava 
was already famous for its mines in the KushSpa age. 
These premises probably lead to the inference that by 
the name Malava Taranatha indicated his contem¬ 
porary Malwa, in which was the territory once known 
as Akara. If such a hypothesis is accepted, his evi¬ 
dence may allude to the Kusbl^ia occupation of 
Eastern Malwa. As Kanishka i was the first Kushaja 
king to occupy that territory, he could have beet* 
hyperbolically described as “a chosen” 
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sovereign ( c. f. iY, vol. vili, pp. 43 and 47 ; vol. iv, 
p. 248 etc.). 

Diamond was an important article of Indo-Ronian 
commerce (B. H. Warmington, Commerce Between 
the Roman empire and India, p. 236 ). The Kusha^as 
are known to have been much interested in this 
IndO'Roman trade and actually made much profit out 
of it ( The Quarterly Review of Historical Studies, 
1965-66, vol. V, pp. 181 f). Hence rich diamond mines 
might have been one of the important factors alluring 
the Kusha^as to occupy Akara. 

55, If Chash^ana served Kanishka I for a certain period 
the provenance of his inscription of the year 11 
(C. A. D, 88*89 ) may be considered to indicate the 
presence of a subordinate of that Kushtiijia monarch in 
an area near the Deccan. 
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KUSHAl^A GENBALOaiCAL TABLE 

MIAOS (or HERAOS)' 

(Second half of the 1st century B C.) 

? 

KUJULA KADPHISES 

(From sometime before c. I B,c. to about the middle 
of the 1st century a.d.) 

V’lMA KADPHISES 

(From about the middle of the 1st century 
A.D to c. A.D. 78) 

? 

KANISHKA (I) = ? A sou of V’ma 

[From the year I (?) (first 
known date-^year 2)==c. 

A.D. 78-79 to the year 23 
of the Kanishka Era] 


• 

VASISHKA (Vaiheshka) 
( Year 22 to year 28) 

i 

KANISHKA (II) 
(Year 30+x to year 41) 


HUVISHKA® 
(Grandson of V’ma) 
(Year 28 to year 60) 

■ ? 

VASUDEVA (1) 
(Year 64 or 67 to year 98) 
? 

KANISHKA (HI) 
(Year 94 to sometime in or 
before a.d. 230) 

? 

VASUDEVA (II)* 

(Prom c. A.D. £30 or ea»li*r 
to c. AD. 262 or wmetime 
before tbftt year) ^ 
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NOTES 

1. This geaealogical table is prepared on the basis of the 
arguments furnished in B. N. Mukherjee, The Ku$hQfj,<x 
OenealogyiSiudies in Kushdi^^t Genealogy and Chronologyt 
vol. i), ch. II. 

2 On a coin published by R. Gobi one may read the 

• • 

obverse legend as B (or K ?) axeshko .(R. Gobi, 

Dokumente zur Geschichte der Iranischen Hunnen in 
Baktrien find Indien, Yol. iiif Wiesbaden, 1967, pi. 8, 
no. 1). Gobi attributes this coin to a second Vasishka 
(/bttf., vol. ii, PP. 308 and 312-313). It is, however, 
not certain whether the first letter of the royal name 
is B and not K and whether what is read as zefa is 
not a blundered nu or a part of the flowing ends of 
the fillet tied to the trident appearing near the legend 
in the obverse type. Moreover, we are not absolutely 
sure of the genuineness of the coin. 

3. A Mathura inscription found at Mat refers to a deva- 
kula as belonging to the grandfather of Huvishka. 
Another epigraph, found at the same place, refers to 
Vimo (i.e., Vima )]and alludes to the erection of appa¬ 
rently the same devakula during the reign of Vima 
(-V'ima). This suggests that V’ima was the grand¬ 
father of Huvishka. It appears that the members of 
the Kadphises group and the house of Kanishka 
might have belonged to one and the same Kusha^a 
royal family. (For detailed discussion on these epi¬ 
graphs and other relevant problems, see B. N. 
Mukherjee, Op. cU., pp. 56f). 

The forms kapasa^ kaphasa, kapsa, kaphsat kavsa, 
kadaphasa, kadaphes^ kadaphiza, etc,,, appearing along 
with the royal name on coins ascribable to Kujula, an4 
the expression kapphUa and kapUa, occu^^ing together 
the name of V'ima on his coins, can be connected with 
the term kadphUies), which was used as a title on the 
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species of both these rulers pp. 45, 47 and 94-95). 
H. W. Bailey has shown that from Old Iranian 
paisa, meaning “of honoured forni“, can be derived the 
Middle Iranian hadaphcs and hxdphisies) ( BSOAS, 
1949-50, vol XIII, p. 396). The form iCYrstr, noticeable on 
some pieces attributed to Kujula (B. N. Muklierjee, 
Op. cit , p. 45), can be related to *kavasa (kavsa) on the 
hypothesis of the elision of the intervocalic va. These 
arguments indicate that kadphises and other related 
forms were used as royal titles. So their presence on 
the coins of Kulula and V’ima need not suggest that 
they belonged to a family which was different from 
that of Kauishka i. 

Sometimes Kauishka iii and Viisudeva ii are grouped 
under a separate class called that of the Later Kushanas 
{NC, 1893, pp. 112 f; AlU, p. 151). R. Ghirsliman 
observes that ‘‘tout les sources indieniies que parleut 
des Tukharas (qui sont des Kouchans) insistent uni- 
formouient stir be nombre quatorze de leurs rois”. 
He believes that this number fourteen means fourteen 
kings of the four Kusliaiia families. The members of 
the first dynasty were Heraos, Kujula and V’ima, those 
of the second were Huvislika ( the grandfather of 
Kanishka), Vasishka ( the father of Kauishka ), 
Kauishka, Huvislika and Vasudeva, those of the third 
were Vasudeva ii, Kauishka ii and Vasudeva iii, and 
those of the fourth were Kiclara, Piro and Varahrau 
( Bdgram, pp. 164-165 ). 

We have shown elsewhere that the Kadphises 
ruleis and the members of the house of Kauishka i 
belonged to one and the same family. We have no 
real evidence to prove that the grandfather and father 
of Kauishka i were called respectively as Huvishka 
and Vasishka (B. N. Mukherjee, Op. qH., pp. 49-50 
56 see also above u. 3). There is also no necessity, y 
at least in the present state of our knowledge, to 
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dissociate the house of Kauishka i from the family oi 
Vasudeva ii and Kanishka ii (really iiif (B. N, 
Mukherjee, Op, ctf.j pp. 80 f). It is also doubtful 
whether Kidara was a genuine Yueh-chih or a Kusha^s 
ruler (Ibid.f p. 92, f.n, 1). These considerations dc 
not allow us either to include Kanishka iii and 
Vasudeva ii in a group separate from that of Kauishka 
I, or to accept R. Ghirshman’s interpretation of the 
Indian evidence (Purauic source) cited by him. 
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THE DATE OF THE 
PERI P LOUS TES mYTIIRAS THAI ASSES 

The Pertplotis Te$ Eryihras Thalasses or the 
Periplas of the Erythraean Sea contains an account 
of the commerce and navigation between Egypt 
( in the Roman empire ) and some other parts of 
the eastern world including India.H. Frisk’s 
philological analysis of this text^ indicates, as 
remarked by J. A. B. Palmer, a single “compiler” 
of the information contained in it.^ It is considered 
that this author was an anonymous Greek sailor, who 
resided, in Egypt and himself visited several countries 
in connection with that trade.^ Hence he himself 
must have travelled by sea to many of the ports 
referred to in his work before it was finally drafted. 

The text, which appears to be a sort of log-book, 
might have been finalised In the course of his active 
participation in sea-borne commerce or even long 
after his retirement from it. In either case his sour¬ 
ces were the data gathered at several ports in differ¬ 
ent years. Hence it is highly probable that all the 
pieces of information thus collected do not refer to 
one particular period. Thus an evidence, described 
by the author of the Periplas as contemporary, may 
allude to any time of his career as a sea pilot, which 
could not well have lasted for much more than forty 
or forty-five years. 

It is well-known that the Periplas refers to a 
reigning Nabataean king called Mallkos (Malichas).* 
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Since there was no Nabataean kingdom ^fter its 
inclusion within the Roman empire in c. A.D. 105/ 
this information must be placed in or before that 
year. This would mean that any event synchro¬ 
nising with the age of our author’s maritime career 
cannot be ascribed to any time after about the middle 
of the 2nd century A.D. 

The same Periplas also mentions Manbanos 
(Manbanns) as reigning over Syrastrene (Sur?lshtra) 
and some other tracts of Western India.The only 
person who held such areas before c. A.D. 150 ( the 
latest possible time-limit for the beginning of the 
rule of Manbanos ) and at the same time whose 
name could have been transliterated into Greek as 
Manbanos, was NahapS,na.® As it has been shown 
above, such a transliteration is philologically possible 
(Chapter IV). 

We have already noted that the earliest possible 
date for Nahapaua^s rule should not be placed before 
c. A.D. 48-49 (see above p. 104). This would indicate 
that the author of the Periphs was already a seafarer 
sometime in or after c. A.D. 48-49, and that the whole 
of his life as a sailor is to be placed roughly after the 
epoch of the Christian Era. 

These conclusions reveal that any incident, indi¬ 
cated by the author of the Periplas as a contemporary 
one, should be ascribed to sometime between c. A.D. 1 
and 150. A more accurate date for each of such 
testimonies is to be ascertained on the basi.s of its 
internal evidence.^® 
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NOTES 

1. Frisk, Periplus, pp. 1 f. 

2. Ibid., pp. 25-S7. 

3. Classical Quarte>ly, vol, XLI, p. 140. 

4. Schoflf, Periplus, pp. 15-16 ; JRAS 1912, p. 783 •, etc. 

5. Periplus, sec. 19 ; C. Muller, Geogmphi Graeci Minores, 
vol. T, p. 272, f.u. 15. 

J. Pirenne lias tried to read the relevant phrase 
in the Periplus as Malichan Basilea anabatios 
(J, Pirenne, Le royaume siid-arabe de Qataban et sa 
datation, pp. 188-189 ). But the scribe or scribes of 
the Heidelberg manuscript of the Periplus had defi. 
uitely deleted the first alpha of anabatios by putting a 
sign of rejection ( a semi-vertical stroke ) across that 
letter ( Frisk, Periplus, p. 30 ); and so we must 
not include it in our reading of the phrase in 
question. And the only intelligible interpretation of 
the word nabatios can be given by connecting it with 
the Nabataeans, a few of whose kings assumed the 
name “Malich(as)’* ( Ibid., p. 6 ; Schoflf, Periplus, 
pp. 29 and 103 ; G. F.Hill, A Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins in the British Museum, Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Arabia, Mesopotamia and Persia, pp. xili-xix ), 

6. GAIT, vol. XI, p. 237. 

7. Periplus, sec. 41. 

8. JA, 1897, s. IX, vol. x, p, 137. 

9. JBBEAS, os, 1907, p. 229 ; JRAS, 1907, p. 1043, f. n. 2 ; 
1912, p. 785, f.u. 3 ; etc. 

10. P'or different theories about the date of the Periplus 
advocated up to 1912, see Schoflf, Periplus, pp. 7 f and 
290-293. For the views expressed subsequently, see 
JRAS, 1912, pp. 783 f; l916, p. 835 ; I9l7, p. 823 , 
1921, vol. i, pp. 55 f; Pauly, vol viir, cols. 
1660-1661 ; vol. i, no. 2, cols, 1298 f; CAIft vol, x, p. 
882 J Classical Quarterly, vol, xxil, pp. 92 f J vol Xi% 
pp. 137 f; W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactrid and 
Jndia ( 2nd edition), p. 148, f. n. 4 ; etc. 
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J. Pirentje and H. De Coiitedsou have attempted 
to ascribe the Periplns to the 3rd century a.d, 
(J. pireune, Op.cit.^ pp. 64-65, 200, etc; JA, 1960, 
vol. ccxLViir, pp. 76f } 1961, vol. ccxux, pp. 451f ; 
consult also the opinion of R. C. Majumdar in IHQ, 
1962, vol. XXXVIII, pp. 89-97 ). Our arguments against 
such a conclusion are being published elsewhere. Here 
we shall refer only to two of our main objections 
against Pirenue's reasonings. 

J. Pirenne identifies King Malichas referred to in 
the Peril>lus with a certain Malichas living in the 
second half of the 2nd century a- 1>. and distinguishes 
the former from any Nabataean king of the same 
name (J. Pirenne, Op. c//„ j^p. 187 f • JA, 1961, 
vol. ccxiHx, p. 451 ). 

We have already seen that Malichas mentioned 
by the Leriplus must have been a Nabataean monarch 
( see above n, 5 ), and that there was no Nabataean 
kingdom after a. d. 106, 

J. Pirenne has tried to ascribe Nahapana, whom 
she identifies with Manbaiius of the Feriphis, to c. 
A. D. 225 {JA 1961, vol. ccxlix, pp. 456-457 ). 

Any attempt to place Nahapana in the 3rd cen¬ 
tury A. D. cannot be accepted in the present state of 
our knowledge. The Junagadh inscription of Rudra- 
daman I of about the year 72 or c. a. d. 149-150 refers 
to his reigu in Surashtra and Auartta or the Kathiawad 
region. Hundreds of coins of most of the succeeding 
rulers of his family have been found in the same area 
{JNSIf 1956, vol. XVIII, pp. 220-221 ), This should 
mean the continuous authority of RudradUman Ts 
dynasty over that zone from at least c, a. d. 150 to the 
first possible break in its rule, which may have 
occurred in or after the year 226 or A, 304 
( CCADWK, p. CXk ). 
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The evidence of a few epigraphs of Ushavadata 
indicates the inclusion of the same Kathiawad region 
within Nahapana's dominions ( vol vii, pp. 57 f; 
vol. VIII, pp. 78 f.). 

But the reasons stated above do not suggest his reign 
in the territory in question in the Std century A. d. 
Hence Manbanus, who also held the identical area 
( FeripiuSj sec. 41 ) and was the same as Nahapaiia, 
probably did nob flourish in c. a. d. 225. Known facts 
suggest that the rule of Manbanus—Nahapana ended 
much earlier. 

The upshot of this discussion is that the Periphs 
cannot be placed in the 3rd century a. d. 
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tup: date of the 

GEOGRAPnTKB HUPUEGESIS OB^ PTOLBIMY 

Ptolemy did not, as a contrast to the writer of 
the Periphs^ himself visit India. His knowledge 
of it was derived from the itineraries of sailors, 
merchants and travellers^ as well as written accounts.^ 
Hence the date of the composition of his Geographik^ 
Huphegesis can only betray the terminus ad quern 
of the chronology of any such information. The 
terminus a quo should be determined on the grounds 
of its own testimony. 

According to Suidas, Ptolemy was alive in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius (a.d. 161-180),'' whereas the 
the Book of the Firhist of Ibn Abi Ya’kub an-Nadim 
(c. A.D. 987) indicates that our geographer flourished 
during the reigns of Hadrian (A.D. 117-138) and 
Antoninus (a.d. 138-161).^ Thus Ptolemy did not 

f 

die before A.D. 161. On the other hand, since he 
is known to have made astronomical calculations 
between c. March, A.D. 127 and February, A.D. 141,® 
he must have been sufficiently mature in age—say 
at least 20 years old—on the former date. So be was 
born by c. March of A.D. 107. And if Abulwafa 
correctly reported that Ptolemy lived for 78 years,® 
the date of his birth may be placed between sometime 
of c. A.D. 83 and c. March of A.D, 107, and that of his 
death between sometime of c. A.D, 161 and c, Marph 
of A*D. 185. 
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Ptolemy himself referred to his astronomical 
work Malhemati^e Syntaxis in his Geogtaphikc Hupht-^ 
gesh.'^ So the latter must have been completed 
after the former.® The Maihematike Syntaxis or the 
Almagest^ was in its turn subsequent to his astro¬ 
nomical observations made between c. March of A.D. 
127 and c, February of ad. 141,^° and was pre¬ 
supposed by the contents of the Canobus inscription 
of A.D. 147-148.^^ Hence the Maihematike Syntaxis 
was written between c. February of A.D. 141 and 
sometime of c. A.D. 147-148. So the Geography was 
composed between c. February of A.D. 141 and the 
death of Ptolemy sometime in the period ranging 
from sometime of c. A D. 161 to c. March of A.D. 185. 

It should, however, be taken into account that 
Ptolemy might have written his Geography long before 
his death. He actually intimated in his Almagest an 
intention to compose a geographical work,^“ and 
might have done so immediately or shortly after 
completing his book on astronomy ( between c. 
February of A.D. 141,and sometime of A.D. 147-148 ). 
And since much of his information on India, incorpo¬ 
rated in his Geography, may have been gathered 
during the years of his astronomical calculations 
from c. A.D. 127 to 141, such data can not reasonably 
be placed after c. A.D. 150. The more exact date for 
each of such sources has to be ascertained with the 
help of internal evidence. 
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NOTES 

1. Ptolemy, i, 7 ; i, 12, 9 ; i, 17, 3-5 ; etc. 

2. JRAS, 1941. pp. 213-222. 

3. Pauly, vol. xxiii, no. 2, cols. 1782.1790. 

4. Ibid., col. 1790. E. H. Buubury observed that "th.e 
death of Antoninus is mentioned in the chrono¬ 
logical work of Ptolemy called Kanon Basileion*^ (B. H. 
Bunbury, A History of Ancient Geography (2ud edition), 
vol. II, p. 546, f. u. 3 ). 

5. Pauly, vol. xxni, no. 2, cols. 1788 and 1797. 

6. Ibid., col. 1790. 

7. Ptolemy, viii, 2, 3, 

8. E.H, Bunbury, Op, cit., pp. 546- 547. 

9. Oxford Classic.il Dictionary, p 746. 

10 Pauly, vol. xxiii, no. 2. col. 1788. See also K. H. Bun¬ 
bury, Op. cit., p. 546, f n. 2. 

11. The Canobus epigraph is dated in the year 10 of the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, corresponding to a. d. 147- 
148 ( Pauly, vol. xxiii, no. 2, cols. 1788 and 1823 ). 
It has been suggested that Ptplemy himself was the 
author of this record {Ibid, j Oxford Classical pictiqnary, 
p. 746). 

12. E. H. Bunbury pointed out that in the second book of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest the author had expressed a desire 
to compose a geographical work indicating "the posi¬ 
tions of principal places on the earth’s surface by their 
latitudes and longitudes" ( B. H. Bunbury, Op. cit.. p. 
647, f,u. 4 ). This he actually did in his Geography. 

13. Ptolemy, Vii, 1, 1*96 ; vii, 2, If j etc. 
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\ 
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New Delhi. 
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Majunadar, R. C. (editor), The 
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Paris, * 
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Bigram 

BG 

BT 

B. N. Mukherjea, Studies in 
KushSna Genealogy and Chro¬ 
nology. 

BSOAS 

Bilhler, Table 

CGADWK 

cni 


Ghirsbman, B., Bigram, Be- 
cherches archiologiques et his- 
toriques sur les Kouchans^ 
M&mories de la DiUgation 
Archdologique Francaise en 
Afghanistan, vol. XII, Cairo, 
1946. 

Gazetteer of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, vol. I, Parts I and II» 
Bombay, 1896. 

Bibliotheoa Indioa Series, 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

Mukherjee, B. N,, The Kush&fia 
Genealogy {Studies in Kushdi^a 
Genealogy and Chronology, 
vol. I), Calcutta, 1967. 

The Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and Afiican Studiesi 
London, 

Tafcl nr. I-IX of Bilhler, G., 
hidische Pahhgraphie, Grun- 
dries dev Indo-Arisohen Philo- 
logic und Altertumsknnde, 
Strassburg, 1896. 

Rapson E. J., Catalogue of the 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty 
the Western Ksatrapat the 
Traiku\aka Dynasty and the 
'^Bodhi" Dynasty, London,1908. 

Bapson, E. J. ( editor ), Cam¬ 
bridge History of India, vol. J 
—Ancient In^ia, Cambridge, 
1922. 
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CBS 

PanKuj Ch'ien Han-shu{Tung» 
wen shu-ohil edition). 

ClI 

Kodow, S., Corpies Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum, vol. II, pfc.T, 
—KharoshihlInscriptions with 
the Exception of those of ASoka, 
Calcutta, 1929. 

Com, His, Ind, 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakanta (editor), 
A Comprehensive Ilistory of 
India, vol. II —The Mauryas 
and the Sstavdhanas, 325 
B. C.—A. D. 300, Calcutta, 
1957. 

CSUl 

Allan, J., Haig, T. W., and 
Dodwell, O. H., The Cambridge 
Shorter History of India, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1934. 

DKA 

Pargiter, F. E., The Purdita 
Text of the Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, Oxford, 1913. 

EHD 

Bhandarkar, K. G , Early His¬ 
tory of the Deccan Down to 
the Mohamifiadan Conquest 
( Utgikar, N. D. ( editor ). 
Collected Works of Sir B. G. 
Bhandarkar, vol. Ill, Poona, 
1927, pp. 1-198 ). 

EHDY 

Y&zdam,G. UAitor), The Early 
Histoiy of the Deccan, 2 volfl., 
London, 1960. 

mi 

Smith, V. A., The Early Sis* 
tory of India (3rd edition or 
4th edition), Oxford. * 
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EHNJ 

Ohattopadhyayai S., Early 
History of North In^ia, From 
the Pall of the Matiryas to the 
Death of Harsha, c. 200 B.O. 
—A.D. 650, Calcutta, 195i. 

El 

Epigraphia Indicat Calcutta 
and Delhi. 

Epitome ( or Justin ) 

Juatinus, Epitoma Eistoriaruni 
Philippicarum (edited by Beg* 
nier, A , Paris, i8i9). 

EranshaJir 

Marquart. J., “Franfiahr, nach 
der Geographie des Ps. Moses 
Xorenac’i,” Abhandlungen der 
Koniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu OottingeUt 
ns, vol. Ill, pt. 2 (1899-1901). 

Frisk, Periplui 

Frisk, PI. (editor), Le Piriple 

1 *• 

de la Mcr Eiythrde, Gotebarg, 
1927. 

BUS 

Fan Yeh, Hou Hon shu (Ssu-pu 
pie-yao edition). 

lA 

Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 

lAAB 

Indian Archaeology (Year)—^ 
Review, New Delhi* 

IHQ 

Indian Historical Qtiarterly, 
Calcutta. 

India Antiqua 

India Antigua, A Volume of 
Oriental Studies Presented by 
his friends and Pupils to Jean 
Philippe Vogel, C.1,E., Leyden, 
1947. 
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JA 

Journal Asiatigui, Fftris. 

JAOS 

Journal of the American Ori¬ 
ental Society, New Haven 
(Connectioui). 

JAS 

The Journal of the Asiatie 
Society, CaloutU. 

JASB 

The Journal of the Asiatic 
Socitiy of Bengal, Caloutfca. 

JBBBAS 

Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Societyp 
Bombay. 

JBORS 

Journal of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Patna. 

Jill 

Journal of Indian History, 
Trivandrum. 

JNSI 

The Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, Calcutta, 
Bombay and Varanasi. 

JPASli 

The Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Calcutta. 

JliAS 

The Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, London. 

JBASBL 

Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
( see also JASB ). 

JUPBS 

The Journal af the U, P, 
Historical Society, Lucknow, 

Karlgren 

Karlgren. B., Analytic Diotiih 
nary of Chinese and Sinol 
Japanese, Paris, 1928. 
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LiiJorB, List of Btahmi Ins¬ 
criptions 

HlailiUra Inscripliona 

MoCrit did, Ptolemy 

Nanjio 

NC 

NU 

yjA 

yNM 

Ou'fojd Classical Dic'ijfiary 

Pauly 


Liidors, E., A List of Bidhml 
InsoipHons from th$ Earliest 
Times to A.D. 400, tvith the 
Excrption of those of Asoka 
( Elf vol. X, Appendix ). 

Liidors, 11., Mathuid Inscrip¬ 
tions (edited by Janort, K. L.)i 
Gottingen, 1961. 

McCrindlo s Ancient India as 
iJescribcd by Ptolemy (edited 
by Maiumdar-Sastri, S. N.) 
Calcutta, 1927. 

Nanjio, B., A Catalogue of 
Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripi\a)i:.a, Oxford# 
1883. 

The yumismatic Chronicle 
{and Journal of the Royal 
Numismatic Society), London. 

Naturalis Eistoria ( Loeb 
ClaBsioal Library edition, 10 
vols., London and Cambridge, 
Mass,. 195649{!3). 

Neiu Indian Antiquary, Bom¬ 
bay. 

Numismatic Notes and MonO" 
graphs (Numismatic Society of 
India, Banaras). 

Carry, M., et. al., The Oxford 
Classical Dictionary (reprint), 
Oxford, 1961. 

Visaowa, G. (editor), Paulys 
Realencyclopadie der Classis^ 
chen Altertumswissensohaft, 
Stuttgart. 1893!^ 
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JCDK Proceedings of the Conference 

on the Date of Eanishka I 



(hel<3 under the auspices of tbe 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 
in I960) (in press). 

Periplus 

Periplous Trs Erythras ThaJlas- 
ses or Periplus Maris Erythraei 
[Frisk, n. (editor), Le Pdriple 

f * •> 

de la Mar ErytJude, Goteborg,, 
1927]. 

PIIAT 

Eayehaudhuri, H. 0., Political 
History of Ancient India (.^th 
edition), Calcutta, 1950. 

Pino 

Proceedings of the Indian His- 
lory Congress. 

PloJemy 

Ptolemy? G., Geographike 

Huphegesis (edited by Nobbe, 
C. F. A-, 3 volg , Leipzig, 1898). 

Renou, Ptolemy 

Renou, L., La G6^graphie de 
rioU'.mee L’lnde^ VII, 14, 
Paris, 1925. 

f>akns in India 

Cbattopadhyaya, S., The Snkas 


in India, Sanliniketan, 1955. 

SB AW 

Silznngsherichte der Koniglich 
Prew^sischen Akadcmie der 
Wissejischaften, Berlin. 

Sell off, Periplus 

Seboff, W. H, ( translator )i 
The Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea, New York, 1912. 

Sohefner, TQrafiatha (text) 

Sohiefner, A. ( editor ), TSra- 
ndlhae de Doctrinae Huddhi- 
cae in India Propagation^ 
Narratio, Potropoli, 1868. 
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Soiefaeri Taranatha (‘iransla- 
tion) 

Scythian Feriod 
or 

Tht "Scythian" Period 


SI 


Strabo 


TabqlQ-i-Hind 


Taifiho Tripitaka 

Taxila 


Sohiefner, A. (traoBlator ), 
Tdrandthas Geschichte det 
Buddhismus in Ihdien, St. 
Petersberg, 1869. 

Lohuizen-De Leeuw, J. E. 
Van, The ^'Scythian'* Period. 
An Approach to the History, 
Arif Epigraphy and Palaeo¬ 
graphy of North India from 
the 1st Century B.C. to the 8rd 
Century A.D., Leiden, 1949. 
Sircar, D. C., Select Imcrip- 
tions Bearing on Indian His¬ 
tory and Cimlisation, vol. I— 
From the Sixth Century B.C, 
to the Sixth Century A D. (let 
edition), Calcutta^ 1942. 

Strabo, Geographikon (Loeb 
Classical Library edition. 8 
vols., reprint, London and 
Cambridge, Mass. 1959-1961). 
A1 BirQni, TahoIg-i-Hind 
{Kitdho-Ahir Bayhdn Moham¬ 
mad bin Ahmed-al-BlrUnt Fi 
Tahqlq-i-Ma lil-Hind Min 
Maqulatin Maqbulatin Fil-Aql" 
i-au-Marzuldtin). 

Takakusu, J. and Watanabe, K- 
( editors ), Taisho Issaikyot 
Tokyo, 1924-1929. 

Marshall, J., Taxila, An Illus¬ 
trated Account of Archaeological 
Excavations Carried Out Under 
the Order of the Government of 
India Between the Years 1918 
and 1934, 3 voU., Cambridge, 
1951 • .>4 
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Toung Pao, Leiden. 

ZeiUohrift der Deutschen 

m • 

Morginlanditchefi Qetelhehaft, 
Leipzlng and Wiesbaden. 






The words having Italic and also non-Italic forms 
are recorded in this index in either of them. 



INDEX 


Abhira(£sj - 85, 88, 89. 

Abu-1 Hasan *AIi bin Muham¬ 
mad al Jili - 81. 

Abu Salih bin Sha’aib bin 
Jami - 81. 

Acesines - 89. 

Adam’s bridge - 5. 

Adihnna - 33, 34. 

Afghanistan - 24. 

Aiyanger, P. T. S. - 97. 
Aitarcya Byahmana ■ 2, 11. 
Akabaroua ( Akabaros ? ) - 17. 
Akara - 73, 77. 78. 109, 115. 
IIG. 

Al Birnnl - 49. 68, 69. 71. 
Alexander - 59, 72, 89. 
Allahabad - 15^ 59. 

Allahabad Pillar inscription - 

5. 6. 

Amitatosala - 13. 

Anabaseos Alexandrou - 84. 
Ananta Varman - 5. 

Anartta • 74, 90, 91, 126. 
Anarttapura - 90. 

Andhau • 102. 

Andhrafs) - 13, 31, 67, 96. 
Andhra Pradesh - 6, 6, 9, 56. 
Antoninus Pius - 128,130- 
Aparauba - 22, 42. 

Aparaihta - 73. 

Aparantika ( AbarAtika or 
AvaraikA ) • 67, 68. 

Arabian Sea • 9. 


Arabioa ■ 74, 75. 

Arabikea - 57, 58. 

Ara { Epigraph ) - 53. 

Arachoaia - 22, 42. 

Araohosii - 30. 

Aratii - 30. 

Aravalli hills • 11, 73, 74. 
Ariacha or Arica Sandanorum 
or Sadauorum ( or Ariakos 
Sadinon ) - 18. 32, 33, 57, 58. 
Ariaka, Aricha or Arica - 57» 
Arrian - 57, 84, 89, 91« 

Ariake - 22. 57. 

Arthaidstra - 112. 

Arvamuthan, T. G. - 97. 

Aryans) - 51. 57. 

Aryaka (> Ariyaka > Ariaka 
'>Anka>Arikha’=* Aricha) - 57, 
58. 

Aryan - 4, ’7, 12. 

Ashkdlu'l JBtlad • 90. 
Ash\ddhydyl - 12. 

A^vaghosha - 11. 18,26, 48, 49. 
Atdliana, Addhaiia - 38, 34. 
Atavdhana - 33. 

Aihan'a Veda - 2, 11. 
Aurangabad • 29. 

Avamti ( Avanti ) - 6, 7, 73. 
Avanti-Dakshi^apatha (Dakkhi- 
^apabha ) " 7* 

Awasbhi, A. L. * 16. 

Ayodh) A - 39, 40. 

Azea Bra • 89. 
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Baotria - 107. 

Baotrians • 30, 31, 107,108. 
Baba^ralpur - 76. 

Badakbshan . 107. 

Bailey, H. W. - 23. 47, 121. 
Baithano • 57. 

Bala - 94. 

Balakumara • 96. 

BaUokouroi - 57. 

Baladri * 90. 

Banbury, E. H. - 130. 

Banerjaa, J. N. • lO, 13, 46, 93. 
Banerjee, B. D. • 10. 

Banerjee • Saetri, A. - 10, 22, 
23. 42. 

Barygaza (Broach) - 17, 23, 29, 
30. 107, 110. 114. 

Basak, R. G.-15, 112. 

Basbain, A. L.—93. 

Bassein—32. 

Baudhoyana-dha 7na’Sutra-l2. 
Bay of Bengal—9. 

Beal, S.—49- 
Berar—4* 

Bhadrapada—84. 

Bhdgavata Pura^a - 31. 
Bbandara*—119. 

Bhandarkar, D. B.—10. 
Bbandarkar, B. G.—57. 
Bbarata—3, 11, 12. 

Bhopal—11, 73. 

Bible—56. 

Bibliofcfaeoa Indioa Series—13. 
Bibliothekes Bistorikes 59,91. 
By.a8pur—4, 6. 

Bivar, A. D. H.—61. 
Bo3hi^altva—78, 94. 


Bombay—18, 99. 

Boyer—42, 112. 

Brahm!—56, 93* 

Brabui mountain—22. 

Bfihat Sa^hit&—bb, 67. 
Buddha Prakash—48. 
Buddhism—28, 44, 86, 88. 
Buddhist tests—11. 13. 
Buddha—60, 77. 

Buddhagbosha—14. 
Bstari’hgyur—Ql, 

BOhler, G.—10. 

Caldwell, R.-58. 

Caudana iChandana) —24. 
Cannanora—8. 

Cape Comorin — 3. 

Caraoalla—52. 

Central Vindhyas—3, 4. 
Central zone—2, 6. 

Ceylon—83,112. 

Ohakladar, H. C.—12. 

Chadana —24. 

Chadrra —23. 

Chanda —1^, 23. 

Chand(a) —19 
Chanda, R. P.—92. 

Chandan —47. 

Chandan —23, 29. 

Ciiandana —16, 18, 24‘29, 42. 
Ohandan{a)—i7. 

ChandSnia) —19. 
Cbandanapala—22. 23, 42. 47. 
Chandra —19, 23-28, 47, 61* 
64, 

Ohaitdragupta (ISandrokoiioi)*^ 
54‘ 
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Ghandra-Kanisbka (Chaodra 
Kaniba )—24, 51. 

Ghandir) dn'a) Kanishka —19* 
Chatidra- vaM^a —19. 
Chan-t’an^l^, 19, 22-28, 54. 
Chan^Van Kanishka —19. 
Charpentier, J-—52. 

Gharsada—31. 

Cbasb^ana—22, 23, 42, 62, 87, 
88, 100-103, 108, 109, 111, 
116> 

Chattopadhyaya, S.—ll2. 
Chavannes, B. —46, 79. 
Chen4'an-1Q, 19. 23-28, 44,64. 
Chen~t'an C/iia-ai-c;ia—26- 
Chen-to—ld, 23-28, 53. 

Ohera—96. 

Ghia-ni-oha—18, 41, 44, 49. 
Chi*obia-yeh—18. 

Ghi-ni-oha—18, 25, 26, 44. 
Cbina—63* 

Ghitral—117. 

Conobua inscription—129. 
Ghowdhary, 8. N.—85, 89. 
Ohrist—4, 7. 

GhrUtian Era—76, 77. 81. 
Oontenson, H. D.—129. 
Obtt.ll—20, 21. 

Gha-sha (race)—41, 44, 49. 
Cowell, E. B.—11, 13. 
Oanningham, 0.-43. 

Cureton, W.—113. 

Cartius fiufus, Quintus—59,60. 
Outoh—16, 108, 109. 

Pakbinabadaa—8* 
Dakbi^^patba—6, 7,14.16. 


Dakhi^apatba-^ 7,8. 
Dakbi^ajanapada—14. 
Dakshi^a—2. 8, 9. 14, 15. 
Dakshi^a—2, 10, 12. 

DaksbiQa de§a—5. 
Dakshit}&-di& —2. 

Dakshi^a Kosala —5. 

Dakshiij,a padd —10. 
Dakshi^apatha—3-7, 10, 12, 

14-16. 109. 

Dakshiqia Samudra—7. 
Dakshi^atya—8, 8, 16. 

Dalai, C. D.—13, 15. 

Damila—15. 

Deccan—1. 2, 9. 16-18, 22. 29, 
32, 42, 63. 68, 79, 100, 109,119. 
DeSlndmamdld —82. 

Devapufcra—78. 

Devnimori—84,85, 86,87,89. 
Dey, N. L.—13. 

Dhar—110.. 

Dharmadeva—78. 

Dikshib, 8. B.—111. 

Dikshibar, Y. V. R.—96. 97. 
Dimuriko—8. 

Diomades—62. 

Diodorus Siculus—59, 91. 
DivySvaddna —11. 

Dowaon, J.—81, 90, 

Dravi4 ( Dravi^a )—46. 
Dravii^aka—8, l5, 21. 46, 58. 
Dravi<la deSa—58. 

Dudley Stamp, L.—16. 

Eastern Daooan— 56, 58* ^ 
Eastern I)ivision*^69. 

Eftsterft Ghate-^6. > ; 
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Eastorn India—41. 

Eastern Malwa— 77, 78, 94. 
Eastern region—2, 5. 

Eastern aone—6. 

Egypt—123. 

Elliot, H. M.—81, 90. 

Epitome —59. 

Eratosthenes —91. 

Europe*—46, 

Fa-hsien-'14, 15. 

Far South—8. 

Fausboll* V.—14. 

FilHozat, J. “11. 

Five Indies—81. 

Fleet, J. F.—112. 

Fo—60. 

Fo-kuo-chi —14. 

Fouober, A.—92, 94. 

Frisk—42, 58. 

Fu fa-tsang yin chuan-^ 

18, 25. 

Filhrer—93. 

Fu»nan—54. 

Gaekawad’s Oriental Sories- 
1M3.16 
Gallienus—B2. 

Qandaraei —30, 55. 
GandavyUha‘STitra^)Z. 
Gandhira—54, 55, 64. 
Gandharis— 55. 

GangS—39. 

Gangana—3P. 

G^nganoi—39, 40, 60. 
Gangaridae —59. 

Ganges—14, 15, 99, 40, 96. 


Ganjam—3, 6. 

Gautamiputra Satakar^i—21, 
72.78, 97-99, 101-104, llO-lll. 
Gaya—3, 6. 

Oeographike Huphegegis {Geo- 
graphy)—n, 18. 39, 57, 58, 73, 
128-130. 

Ghirshman, E.—10, 22, 121, 

122 . 

Ghosh. B.—72. 

Ghosh. M.—11. 

Gobi, B.—120. 

Godavari—5, 6, 12, 58. 

Gogra—39. 

Gopalachari, K.—84. 

Gotarzes II—106. 

Greek—123. 

Guchen area —61. 

Gujarat —3, 84, 90, 102. 

Gulf of Cambay—4. 

Gupta{8)—87. 

Hadrian—128. 

Hamid, H —92. 

Hal (Hala)-67. 68. 81,82. 
HarivoiMa Purd^ia—112. 
Hataka^i—32. 

Heidelberg University Manus¬ 
cript—58, 105, 113. 
Hemachandra—82. 

Hebrew Bible —56. 

Henning, W. B. —52. 

Heraclea Pontioa *■ 62. 

Heraoles - 52. 

Hill. G. F.—125. 

Him5;laya(8) ”"*16. 

Himayat-11. 
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Hindus - 81. 

Hinduwani - 66, 81. 

Hio tsin Vao yiian - 79. 
Hirabadagalli (inscription) - 56. 
Him Yana Habaka9i-82- 
Historiarum Alexandri Magni 
Macedonis - 59. 

HouHan-shu-^0. 22, 34, GO, 
7^. 105, 106. 

llubor, H. - 63, 64, 79, 80. 

IIu Cbon-t’an { Cbon-t'an of 
riumi ) ~ 54. 

IJu-li - 54. 

Hu-mi - 54. 

nuviabka-52, 106, 119-152. 
Uydrotos (Hydraotes) - 89. 

Ibn Abi Ya’kub an-lsadina—I’iH. 
Ibn Haukal - 73, 90. 

Iberia--74. 

IIangovadigal-96. 

• * 

India-3-9, 31, 34, 39-41, 61, 
63, 64.70.74,75. 81. 

Indian Ocean - 7. 

Indike - 57. 

Indo-Roman—116, 

Indus - 73-76. 

ISvarasena - 85, 88. 

Jain, B. 0.—114. 

Jandrat or Jayadratha - 81, 82. 
Jataka-6, 7, 14. 

Jasdan - 94. 

Jayaswal, K. P,-95. 

Jinasena—112. 

Junagadh-74, 90| 108, 126. 
Justin-59. 


Kadphis[es) (and its variants)— 

120 . 

Kadphises (I) - 9. 

Eafiristan—107. 

Kaira grant - 5. 

Kak, R. G. - 92. 

Kakanuda or Kakanadabota - 

77. 

Kalaoburi-Chadi Era - 85. 
Kalhana - 82, 83. 

Kaliiiga —5, 6, 13, 14, 
Kaliiigavana -13, 14. 
Kalliena-l?, 29. 30, 31. 
KalpandjnaXi^itikH-2^), ii, 48, 
49. 

Kalyan(Kahana)-17,18, 29-31. 
Kdmasutra - 4, 12, 13, 95, 96. 
Kanaka - 96-99- 

Kanakasabbai, V. - 16,68> 96,97. 
Kanberi record - 88. 

Kanik - 49, 68-74. 

Kanika-27, 40. 41, 45, 19-51, 
61 .97-99, 115. 
Ka-ni-kaJii-rgyal-po ~ 61, 
Ka'ni-ka-rgijal - 61. 

Kanisbka (I)-l, 9-1]. 17-19, 
22-29, 31, 34. 41. 42. 44. 45, 
47-54. 62-64, 66. 67, 69-72. 
76-80, 83, 85. 88, 94-100 

106-109, 114-116, 119-122. 
Kanisbka II - 41, 53, 93, 119, 
121 , 122 . 

Kanisbka 111—41,53, 119. 121 , 

122 . 

Kanisbka Era - 50, 52, 76, 78, 
92, 93. 

Kanoj (Kanauj) 68, 69. 
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Kanthikos - 75. 

Kan-bo - 64. 

Kao-Seng Fa hsien Chuan—^% 

Karddamaka - 88. 

Karle—110. 

Karlgren- 48, 59, 60. 
Karpura inaft:3jarl- 12. 

Karwar Poiat—8. 

Kashi Sanskrit Series —13. 
Kashmir (Ka^mira) - 67, 68, 70, 
8i. 83. 

Kathaeans—89. 
Katha-sarit-sdgara —95, 96. 
Kathiawad—16, 74, 69, 91. 
Kathika{e)—84-86, 88, 89. 
KaaSanbi—14. 

Eduya-mlmdfhsd —4, 13, 15, 
Keith, A.B. —10. 

Kennedy, J.—61. 

Khatiyas—72, 89. 

Khatriaioi—7.3, 77. 

Kherosonesos—8. 

Khotan—24, 40. 

Khotanese ^aka Legend—23. 

Kia-ni-che-kia —80. 

• • 

Kia-ni- sO’kia —80. 

Kia-tangox Kia'che-kia-tang — 

80. 

Kiddra —121, 122. 

Ki-eul.—19. 

Ki-ni-oha—54. 

Kolhapur district—21. 

Konkan—17, 23. 

Konow, S.—10, 12. 

Eop —49. 

Kosala (s)—4, 6. 

Kosam—14. 


KoPano — 49. 

Krishna—16. 

Krishnamachari, 0. B.-—.93. 
Kshaharaba—110. 

KshatrapaCs)—22, 85-89, 108, 
114. 

Kshattiya—73* 

Kajula Kadphises—107, 108, 
119-122. 

Kukura—73, 74, 90. 

Eula-tilaka Kanishka—^G, 48. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

ADDENDA 

1. p. 16. Add the following after the sentence end¬ 

ing with the term “Deccan” in line no. 35 
For a general topographical discussion on 
the Deccan, see also D. Das, Economic History 
of th& Deccan, pp. 1-18. 

2. p. 40. Add the following after the word '^Country” 

in line no. 26 :— > 

or Di yul chos-kyi lo-rgyus ( The Rleigious 
Annals of the Li Country). 

3. p. 61. Add the following after “p. 119”. inline 

no. 24 :— 

See also R. E. Emmerick, Tibetan Texts 
Concerning Khotan, pp, 78f. 

4. p. 115. Add the following after the sentence end¬ 

ing with the word “flourished” in line 
no. 19 :— 

(In this connection see Abul Fazal, *Ain-i- 
Akbari, III,' 15 ; H. S. Jarrett and J. N. 
Sarkar, Ain-i’Akbari of Abul Fazl4-'Allami, 
vol. II, pp. 162f ; Schoff, Teriplus, p. 224 ; 
Ball, Travernier’s Travels, vol. II, pp. 450- 
461 ; R. Roolvink et al, Historial Atlas of 
the Muslim People, pi. 32). 

5. p. 115. Add the following after the sentence end¬ 

ing with the word “Akara” in line no. 32 
[The implication of TaranStha’s refere;Pce 
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to one “Malava in Prayaga*’ [Schiefner, 
Taranatha (text), p. 190 ; Schiefner, Tdra~ 
(translation), p. 251] need not be con¬ 
sidered here, since he did not indicate the 
existence of any diamond mine in or near 
that Malava region. D. C. Sircar is in 
favour of identifying this Malava with 
Malwa in the Fatehpur district (D. C. 
Sircar, Ancient Malwa and the Vikramdditya 
Tradition, p. 2). The geographical loca¬ 
tions of this and certain other areas known 
as Malava in early and mediaeval periods 
(see pp. 1-3 i K. K. Das Gupta, TAc 
Mdlavas, pp. 1 f ; etc.) do not suit the stipu¬ 
lated conditions for identification with 
Malava with diamond mines so well as does 
Basteru Malwa or Akara ]. 

6. p. 116. Add the following after the sentence end¬ 

ing with the word “Akara” in line no. 11 
[ In a much later period a similar allure¬ 
ment led the Mughal emperor Jahangir to 
take possession of the territory of Kokrah 
and its diamond mines [Wdki'at-i Jahanglti ; 
H. M. Blliot and J. Dowson, The History of 
India as Told by its Own Historians, vol. VI, 
Indian edition, 1969, pp. 341-346. In this 
connection see also A. Rodgers and H. 
Beveridge, The Tuzuk’i-Jahdnglrl, vol, II, 
(1968), pp. 21-22 ]. 

7. p. 124 Add the following after the sentence end¬ 

ing with the word “evidence” in line no. 
30 
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Nevertbeless, as the major part of 
the stipulated period is covered by the 1st 
century A. D., the work as a whole may be 
roughly ascribed to that century. 



CORRIGENDA 


ge no. 

Line 

no. In Place of 

Read 

8 

29 

espicially 

especially 

0 

31 

accross 

across 

14 

32 

Fo'Kuo chi 

Fo-kuo chi 

31 

8 

sub-continent 

subcontinent 

31 

11 

Kushana =« Kushana'« (Chap¬ 

ter IV). 

32 

23 


Hdtakai}i, ® 

32 

25 

(i.e. Sopara).^® 

(i.e. Sopara).’^'^ 

35 

27 

with either 

either with 

37 

18 

‘the eastern 
region’ 

‘the Eastern 
region’ 

40 

23 

contiguous 

contiguous 

40 

30 

aud 

and 

42 

8-10 

(the Hues printed 
originally) 

(the lines printed 
on pasted paper) 

45 

11 

Saniyukta-iatnapi- 

taka-sutra 

Saihyukta'vatna^ 

piiflka-sntra 

49 

2 

KumS-ralata' 

KurnSralata 

53 

2 

sec. D and E, 
in the press 

sec. D and E 

55 

6 

Cuunin ham’s 

Cunningham’s 

56 

4 

mauusaripts 

manuscripts 

56 

15 

Iruhai^as 

lruhaxf,asa (or 
Arahanasa .?) 

57 

13 

placesbaithano 

places Baithano 

57 

21 

may be 

may peihaps be 

57 

22 

>Arika > Arikha 

> Arika ( ? ) > 
^rikha ( ? ) 
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Page no. 

Line no. In Place of 

Read 

58 

12 

emendment 

amendment 

58 

21 

Lymirike 

Limyrike 

59 

8 

press 

press 

59 

29 

Manusaihhit& 

Manu-saikhitd 

62 

17-20 

(the lines printed (the lines printed 
originally) on pasted paper)* 

65 

22 

cloths 

clothes 

66 

6 

kanishka 

Kanishka 

66 

22 

Mujtnmalu‘t 

Tawdrlkh 

Mnjmalu-t 

Taw&rikh 

63 

25 

Purushwar 

Pnrushawar 

69 

24 

mnch 

mi^ch 

70 

32 

eariy 

early 

73 

23 

Parichata 

Parichata 

75 

23 

Yen-Kao-chen 

Yen-kao-chen' 

78 

12 

Boddhisattva 

Bodhisattva 

79 

14 

Tsin tai pi shu 

Ts*m tai pi shu 

80 

6 

Ts* in tai pi shu 

TsHn tai pi shu 

80 

15 

Tcha ng-ngan 

Tch’a'ng-ngan 

80 

33 

• • 

Kia-ni-so kia 

• • 

Kia-ni’so-kia 

82 

14 

Halo 

Hah 

83 

14 

Tahqiq-i Hind 

Tahqtq'i’iiwd- 

84 

17 

Anabasios 

Anabaseos 

84 

35-36 


Institute 

87 

28 

referrable 

referable 

88 

36 

Kathika, 

Kathika 

90 

34 

Valabhi 

Valabhi 

96 

27 

Itangavadigat 

Ilangavadigal^ 

101 

1 

Tapti 

Tapti 

102 

13 

correctly 

correctly 

102 

32 

Pulumavi 

Pnlnmayl 

♦ 



a66 THE KUSHI^AS AND THE DECCAN 


Page no. 

Line no. 

In Place of 

Read 

104 page*heading 

KUSHANAS 

KUSHANAS 

111 

32 

E. J, Rapson 

Eh J.'Rapson 

113 

36 

Periplus 

Periplus 

115 

3 

Inian 

Indian 

121 

11 

Kulula 

Kujula 

133 

12 

Al-Tabari 

Al-Tabari 

136 

18 

• • 

Gotebarg 

• • 

Goteborg 

139 

7 

Thallasses 

Thalasses 










